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POST     WAR      CONSUMER  PROBLEMS 


INTRODUCTION 


INTRODUCTION 


"ULTIMATE  CONSUMER"  DEFINED 

The  "ultimate  consumer"  is  the  person  who  buys  goods  or  ser- 
vices for  his  or  her  personal  use,  or  for  the  use  of  family  or  friends 
rather  than  the  intermediary  who  buys  cloth  from  which  to  produce  ready 
made  clothes,  or  flour  from  which  to  make  bakery  bread.    He  has  an  average 
income  and  tries  t6  spend  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  vdll  bring  him  a  maxi- 
mum of  value  in  retuni,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  him  to  save  a  little 
towards  old  age.    He  thus  serves  as  a  money  earner  and  a  money  spender. 

As  money  earners  the  consumers  have  organized  themselves  into 
many  powerful  groups:    trade  unions,  professional  associations,  trade  asso- 
ciations, and  Chambers  of  Commerce.    As  consumers,  or  money  spenders,  they 
are  scattered,  unorganized,  lacking  in  leadership,  weak  in  bargaining  power 
and  political  influence. 

All  are  consiimers,  but  few  are  producers  of  goods  or  services, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  consumers,  there  could  be  no  producers.  Produc- 
ers are  organized  and  trained,  and  have  ready  access  to  information,  for 
iriiich  the  consvmier  must  grope.    He  must  frequently  discover  good  quality 
from  bad  by  trial  and  error,  whereas  the  producer  may  test  goods  in  labora- 
tories. 

REASONS  FOR  CONSUMERS  NEED  OF  HELP 

It  is  very  expensive,  difficult  and  often  impossible  for  the 
consumer  to  obtain  reliable  information  regarding  the  relative  merits  of 
similar  appearing  products  because  many  of  the  soxirces  of  information  open 


2. 

to  him  are  of  a  biased  nature.    Also  vrhen  the  production  of  an  article  has 
increased  beyond  the  natural  demand  for  it,  an  artificial  demand  is  brought 
about  through  advertising  and  high  pressure  salesmanship.    This  supple- 
mentary market  is  created  through  the  use  of  every  known  psychological 
appeal*    As  a  further  means  of  furnishing  a  market  many  people  have 
been  persuaded  to  buy  on  the  "Budget"  or  installment  plan,  and  so  post- 
pone the  day  of  settlement.    Before  that  time  has  arrived  they  may  have 
lost  their  jobs  and  as  a  result  have  been  \inable  to  complete  their  pay- 
ments, for  which  they  are  frequently  heavily  penalized. 

The  more  the  average  person  listens  to  the  radio,  studies 
roadside  signs,  oar  cards,  elevated  station  advertising,  or  talks  with 
his  neighbors  of  the  relative  value  of  like  appearing  products,  the 
more  confused  he  becomes  and  his  mind  is  likely  to  be  confused  by  a 
naze  of  questions  such  as: 

If  I  buy  the  higher  priced  of  two  similar  appear- 
ing articles  do  I  thereby  assure  myself  of  get- 
ting the  better  value? 

Which  make    of  automobile,  in  a  given  price  range, 
will  give  the  most  satisfactory  service? 

Will  a    given    piece  of  silk  retain    its  quality 
after  it  has  been  cleaned? 

Is  one  tooth  paste  much    better  than  all  others, 
and  if  so,  which  one? 

What  is  "Athletes'  Foot"? 

Is  a  "genuine  antique"  really  old,    or    a  clever 
copy? 

Am  I  paying    |1  for  something  which  cost  the  pro- 
ducer 5^  or  less  for  materials? 
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Do  creams  improve  the  skin  and  preserve  the 
complexion?  If  so  which  ones  are  most  suc- 
cessful? 

Is  the  patent  medicine  advertised  to  cure 
ny  ailment  a  help,  a  mere  -vmste  of  money, 
or  a  harmful  product? 

It  was  Adam  Smith  who  said: 

Consumption  is  the  sole  end  and  pxurpose  of 
all  production:  •  •  •  the  interest  of  the 
producer  ought  to  be  attended  to  only  so 
far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for  promoting 
that  of  the  consumer  •  •  •  But  under  the 
mercantile  system  the  interest  of  the  con- 
sumer is  almost  constantly  sacrificed  to 
the  producer;  and  it  seems  to  consider  pro- 
duction, and  not  consumption,  as  the  ultima  te 
end  and  object  of  all  industry  and  commerce,  1. 

It  is  this  over  emphasis  on  production  which  appears  to  be 
responsible  for  many  of  the  problems  of  the  consumer. 

Competition  does  not  automatically  safeguard  the  consumer. 
There  is  a  marked  trend  towards  the  gradual  elimination  of  compe- 
tition through  mergers  of  companies*    In  many  industries,  production 
is  now  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  a  few  gigantic  corporations. 
Through  informal  agreements,  these  corporations  are  often  able  to 
find  ways  of  avoiding  competition  with  one  another.    Such  strength- 
ening of  the  producers'  position  automatically  reduces  consumer  bar- 
gaining power,  because  of  the  consumers  lack  of  unification. 

Technological  xmemployment  is  a  very  definite  consvoaer 
problem.    It  is  caused  by  the  rapid  development  of  machinery  during 
the  past  ten  years.    A  single  machine  now  replaces  many  workers,  who, 
because  they  no  longer  have  an  adequate  income  though  still 


1.  The  Annals,  May  1934e    p.  ix« 


able-bodied,  are  having  to  readjust  themselves  to  do  without  the  helps 
•which  they  have  been  trained  to  consider  as  necessities. 

The  concrete  handicaps  faced  by  the  ultimate  consumer  may 
be  summarized  as; 

1.  Difficulty  in  obtaining  reliable,  vmbiased 
information  regarding  conpeting  goods  or  ser- 
vices. 

2.  Lack  of  a  yardstick  of  quality. 

3.  Greatly  increased  prices  resulting  from  in- 
creasingly elaborate  selling  devices. 

4.  Deliberate  obsolescence,  "Vfhich  necessitates 
frequent  and  expensive  replacements. 

5.  Technological  unemployment* 

6.  Deliberate  fraud. 

7.  Lack  of  easy  access  to  infonuation  as  to  the 
type  and  quality  of  available  medical  and  legal 
services. 


PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY 

Throughout  this  paper  there  is  no  intention  on  the  writ- 
er's part  to  ignore  the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  producers  are 
honest  and  of  good  intent,  and  that  acts  which  may  be  interpreted 
otherwise  are  often  the  outgrowth  of  their  struggle  for  business 
existence.    On  his  side  the  oonsxnner  fosters  his  basic  difficulties 
through  ignorance  and  indifference.    A  complete  statement  of  the 
producers'  case  would  be  a  paper  in  itself  and  will  not  be  attempted 
in  detail.    It  is  rather,  the  pxirpose  of  this  study  to  analyze  con- 
sumer difficulties  and  their  remedies. 
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Specific  oonstmer  difficulties  will  be  handled  in  Part  I 
of  this  paper,  and  Part  II  "will  discuss  the  steps  already  taken  and 
those  -which  may  be  taken  in  the  future  to  aid  the  consxamer  in  overcom- 
ing his  present  difficulties. 
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DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  ULTIMATE  CONSUMER 
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CHAPTER  I 

LACK      OF     UNBIASED  INFORMATION 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  majority  of  ultimate  consumers  real- 
ize how  diffioult  it  is  for  them  to  obtain  xmbiased  opinions  regard- 
ing oommeroial  products.    This  difficulty  is  the  result  of  the  subtle 
molding  of  their  ideas  of  advertised  brands  through  the  absorption 
of  advertising  propoganda  until  a  feeling  of  acquaintance  and  friend- 
liness has  been  created  for  a  given  article.    More  than  that,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  a  dealer  and  his  representatives  will  be  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  their  own  product,  and  even  if  they  are  not,  they  cannot 
lose  a  sale  by  saying  so.    To  this  add  the  great  nvoaber  of  brands  and 
visualize  the  confusion  which  ensues  when  the  average  consumer  intel- 
ligently attempts  to  select  between  them.    He  lacks  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  their  relative  values  to  emble  him  to  make  a  wise  choice. 

These  difficulties  are  augmented  by  lack  of  full,  easily 
interpreted  grade  and  quality  markings*    In  cases  where  grades  are 
given  they  are  sometimes  misleading.    Anyone  has  a  right  to  suppose 
that  an  A-1  product  is  the  highest  quality  instead  of  the  sixth  as 
is  the  case  of  plated  silver  forks  and  spoons.    There  is  no  tuiiform- 
ity  of  grade  markings  used  for  different  products,  and  it  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  finer  grades  to  be  hidden  above  the  A-qtiality  as  Fine 
or  Superfine.    The  discovery  of  hidden  grades  requires  considerable 
study  on  the  part  of  the  consumer  yiho  wishes  to  be  an  intelligent 


buyer.    The  following  list  of  grade  markings  will  illustrate  some 

of  the  difficulties! 

"U.  S,  #1  Cheddar  Cheese"  is  the  third  grade ,1 

"Fancy  Fresh  Asparagus"  is  the  sixth  grade* 

"Pure  dye  silk"  which  is  the  best  quality  avail- 
able may  legally  contain  10%  weighting  for  all 
colors  except  black  which  may  contain  15%* 

"Pre-shrvmk"  does  not  mean  that  the  goods  will 
not  shrink  airy  more,  but  merely  that  they  have 
been  through  a  shrinking  process*^ 

A  little  camels'  hair  blown  onto  the  surface  of 
cloth  is  sufficient  to  allow  its  sale  as  "Ceunels' 
Hair  Cloth."  ^ 

The  lowest  class  of  plated  silverware  for  Yrtiioh 
a  quality  stsuidard  has  been  established  is.  the 
sixth  grade  and  this  is  designated  as  A-l« 

"Solid  mahogany"  in  the  trade  means  veneer. 

"Color-fast"  goods  may  fade. 

How  many  consianers  realize  that  materials  sold  in  containers 
are  sometimes  packed  in  such  a  way  that  the  quantity  appears  to  bo 
greater  than  it  really  is?    The  illusion  is  brought  about  through  man;- 
ipulation  of  the  shape  of  the  container* 

In  addition  to  insufficient  information  regarding  the  grade 
of  canned  foods  the  buyer  has  no  way  of  knowing  the  proportion  of  food 
to  water,  though  he  can  be  sure  that  the  container  will  be  reasonably 
full  since  the  law  requires  that  goods  in  interstate  comtaerce  must 


1*  Brindze,  Ruth.    How  to  Spend  Money.    p»  10 

2.  Ibid.  p.  16 

3.  Ibid.  p.  56 

4.  Ibid.  p.  162 
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bo  packed  in  full  containers  or  be  labelled  "slack-fill." 

In  general,  the  consvnner  has  little  or  no  training  in 
methods  of  buying,  or  of  sales  resistance,  even  when  he  knows  that  he 
is  not  warranted  in  purchasing  a  product,  whereas  the  sellers  are 
trained  in  the  psychological  methods  of  forcing  the  sale* 

Advertising  of  questionable  dependability  often  succeeds 
in  swelling  the  volume  of  sales*    Scruples  which  conscientious  deal- 
ers may  have  for  buyers  are  overbalanced  by  their  own  economic  fears, 
and  with  the  passing  of  time,  as  competition  becomes  more  keen,  the 
seller  tends  to  become  increasingly  inconsiderate  in  his  manner  of 
forcing  the  disposal  of  his  product* 

HIGH  PRESSURE  SELLING  METHODS 

It  is  estimated  that  only  Z5fo  of  the  daily  business  trans- 
acted in  this  country  is  the  result  of  natural  demand,  and  that  the 
other  75%  is  done  through  salesmanship*    How  many  of  us  realize  that 
"siyle,"  "this  year's  model,"  "modem,"  and  similar  terms  originated 
in  the  wish  to  create  business?    Or  that  the  purpose  of  advertising 
is  to  be  so  persuasive  that  the  purchaser  will  buy  articles  in  which 
he  had  no  previous  interest,  and  perhaps  has  no  need  at  the  time  of 
the  ptirchase?    Yet  most  of  us  can  be  persuaded* 

We  live  under  the  mounting  pressiire  of  forced  buying* 
A  definite  stigma  is  attached  to  the  person  who  is  "out  of  style" 
in  dress,  automobile,  or  locality  of  residence*    This  stigma  has  been 
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cultivated  by  advertisers,  even  though  in  many  cases  when  we  buy  a 
Ixixury  product  we  have  insufficient  information  on  which  to  base  an 
intelligent  selection. 

The  best  mental  effort  is  concentrated  on  securing  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  before  the  other  fellow  gets  it,  and  before  the 
limits  of  purchasing  power  have  been  reached*    In  the  smaller  sales 
pressure  is  applied  through  clever  advertising,  but  in  the  disposition 
of  expensive  products  much  money  is  spent  in  making  each  sale*  Per- 
sonal sales  efforts  are  added  to  those  of  advertising  and  circular- 
ization:    the  aim  of  the  salesman  is  to  get  a  signed  contract*  Sales- 
manship is  THE  problem  of  today's  business  man* 

Many  consumers  who  know  that  the  prices  they  pay  for  sirticles 
may  be  from  two  to  fifty  times  the  cost  of  the  article,  are  convinced 
that  the  excess  price  is  the  middleman's  profit,  whereas  in  most  cases 
those  are  the  amounts  which  are  eaten  up  by  the  selling  expenses*  Com- 
petitive salesmanship  produces  elaborate  physical  sales  organizations* 

The  multiplication  of  retail  outlets  is  an  outgrowth  of  cox»- 
petitive  salesmanship*    This  fact  is  demonstrated  by  gasoline  filling 
stations*    It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  drive-in  station  for 
each  160  automobiles,  and  one  retail  gasoline  outlet  for  each  eighty 
automobiles*    Yet  during  the  depression,  the  number  of  filling  sta- 
tions has  continued  to  grow,  due  to  the  rivalry  of  producers  of  branded 
gasoline,  each  of  whom  hopes  to  increase  his  gallonage  by  increasing 
the  number  of  his  outlets*^    As  a  curb  on  this  increase  one  of  the 


5*  Installment  Selling  and  the  Consumer*    The  Annals,  May  1934*  pp*68-9 
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midwestern  states  recently  decided  to  charge  a  |1  license  fee  on  all 
such  stations  and  to  prohibit  the  opening  of  a  new  station  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  it  was  needed  • 

The  following  list  of  selling  devices  is  interesting*  It 
is  said  that 

"When  the  word  "sillc"  is  omitted  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  fabric  presumed    to    be    woven  of  silk, 
there  is  no  obligation  on  the  merchant  to  add  the 
word  "weighted"  or  to  give  other  information  about 
the  fabric.    Much  weighted    silk,  rayon    and  silk, 
and  rayon    are  sold  under  the  labels  of  '^ossy," 
"Printed  Crepe,"  "Sheer  Chiffon"  or  "Taffeta,"  and 
the  descriptions  are  technically    correct  since 
they  refer  to  weave  rather  than  to  yam,  and  con- 
sequently are  misleading.^ 

Men  respond  to  "Bankrupt"  and  "In  the  Hands  of 
Receiver"  signs.  Because  this  type  of  sales  is 
so  profitable  many  clothing  shops  and  haberdash- 
eries are  continually  "selling  out," 

"Sales"  and  special  bargains  are    used  as  bait  to 
bring  customers  to  the  store. 

Flavoring  or  coloring  is  sometimes  euided  to  I].  S.  R 
remedies  and  they  are  then  advertised  under  a  pat- 
ent name  and  sold  for  much  more  than  their  true 
value. 

Glass  jars  of  plain  noodles  are  wrapped  in  yellow 
cellophfiuie  to  make  the  contents  look    like  egg 
noodles. 

House  to  house  canvassing  is  increasing  each  year,  and  the 
shattering  of  the  housewife's  sales  resistance  is  part  of  the  sales- 
man's training  in  the  psychology  of  selling.    A  good  selling  execu- 
tive is  exhilerated  by  matching  his  wits  against  idiose  of  the  buyer; 


6,  Brindze,  Ruth,    How  to  Spend  Money,    p. 16 
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in  deciding  how  to  catch  the  buyer's  interest,  how  to  hold  it;  how 
to  follow  it  up;  how  to  close;  and  how  to  break  down  sales  resistance 
with  more  shattering  blows  than  one's  competitor  can  use. 

Advertising 

Of  all  the  high  pressure  sales  methods  encountered  by  the 
consumer,  advertising  deserves  an  important  place*    The  original  pux^ 
pose  of  advertising  was  the  dissemination  of  information*    The  earliest 
recorded  advertisements  were  in  a  London  weekly  journal  and  were  used 
to  tell  the  populace  the  location  of  lodgings*    Later  they  yrere  used 
to  give  the  names  of  those  in  the  vicinity  who  had  imported  certain 
articles,  in  order  that  they  might  be  exclianged  for  other  goods  belong- 
ing to  those  who  would  like  the  imports.     In  those  early  times  the 
advertisement  served  as  a  connecting  link  between  buyers  and  sellers* 
Such  advertising  vreis  news,  even  though  it  was  published  for  a  commer- 
cial purpose  and  at  the  cost  of  the  advertiser  with  the  hope  of  increas- 
ing his  business*    The  use  of  advertising  as  a  means  of  disseminating 
commercial  news  has  remained  its  primary  use,  and  is  the  basic  reason 
for  its  existence  down  to  the  present  day* 

Advertising,  as  now  used,  is  a  skilled  technique,  based 
on  psychology  aimed  toward  the  control  of  hxanan  behavior*  Its 
method  is  to  (1)  attract  attention,  (2)  arouse  interest,  (3)  create 
desire,  (4)  carry  conviction  and  (5)  move  to  action  through  skill- 
fully designed  appeals*    The  appeal  may  be  to  ambition,  en-yy,  fear, 
shame,  snobbery,  mother  love,  color,  laughter,  terror,  pity,  sexual 
attractiveness,  power  or  any  other  vulnerable  point* 
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Advertising  not  only  creates  markets,  but  makes  it  both 
necessary  and  possible  to  obtain  higher  prices^    Increased  demand 
increases  prices.    It  is  often  claimed  that  advertising  creates  a 
demand  ■which,  in  ttim,  makes  mass  production,  and  that  results  in 
loT»er  prices  for  goods,  but  in  most  cases  any  such  savings  go  right 
back    into  more  advertising  instead  of  reducing  the  cost  to  the  final 
consumer* 

There  is  no  necessary  relationship  between  the  merits  of 
the  product  advertised  and  the  skill  with  which  the  advertising  tech- 
nique is  applied,    A  poorly  advertised  product  of  high  quality  and 
reasonable  price  may  fail  to  reach  the  market,  whereas  a  highly  ad- 
vertised but  inferior,  overpriced,  competitive  good  may  enjoy  large 
sales* 

Roger  Bab son  says  "Everybody  pays  for  bad  advertising, 
but  good  advertising  pays  everybody."^ 

How  frequently  does  the  ultimate  consumer  consider  the  ad- 
vertising devices  used  to  fix  a  product  in  a  possible  consumer's 
mind?    We  all  absorb  the  slogans  "Not  a  cough  in  a  carload,"  "The 
skin  you  love  to  touch,"    the  Burma  Shave  jingles  along  the  highways, 
etc*  without  thought  or  analysis,  the  same  as  we  do  any  other  statement 
which  is  repeated  with  sufficient  frequency*    The  National  Outdoor  Ad- 
vertising Company  says  that  "Repitition  is  reputation,"  and  bases  its 
campaign  on  the  psychological  factor* 


9*  ZuTavern,  A*  B*  emd  Bullock,  A.  E*    Business  Principles  Everyone 
Should  Know*    p.  327* 
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Colston  Estey  Warne  in  "Present  Day  Advertising,  the  Con- 
smers*  Viewpoint"  says  that  the  basic  indictments  of  advertising 
are  so  well  known  that  hardly  more  than  a  listing  is  necessary.  He 
then  says  I 

Advertising  has  been  vuatruthful,  or  at  best,  mis- 
leading. It  has  been  rvm  as  a  profit  -  seeking 
business,  manned  by  experts  in  the  art  of  per- 
suasion. Whether  conducted  as  a  department  of 
manufacturing  or  retailing  or  by  an  agency,  its 
purpose  has  been  the  same.  The  advertiser's  brief 
is  designed  to  sell  goods.  If  this  involves  the 
covering  of  a  blemish  in  the  product  or  the  dis- 
covery of  some  feature  which  will  establish  un- 
warranted superiority,  the  course  of  the  adver- 
tiser is  charted. 

He  cannot  be  neutral,  else  his  copy  will  be 
called  ineffective  and  his  income  lessened.  He 
must  mix  truth  and  falsehood,  fear  and  flattery 
in  the  attempt  to  break  sales  resistance.  He  may 
appeal  to  the  emotions,  he  may  introduce  testimo- 
nials, or  he  may  make  convincing,  scientific,  or 
pseudo-scientific  arguments.  Basically,  however, 
he  cannot  be  impartial.  Whatever  pretences  of 
public  service  he  may  make,  his  sponsorship  of  a 
superior  product  ordinarily  depends  more  upon 
chance  than  upon  design. 

Advertising  has  erased  important  social  values  by 
its  distortion  of  our  instruments  of  communication 
In  the  public  press  a  bias  is  established  by  its 
presence.  The  radio  has  been  turned  from  a  val- 
uable social  resource  into  an  instrument  of  tor- 
ture, thanks  to  advertising. 

Advertising  has  deliberately  drawn  the  consumer  in- 
to a  habit  of  relying  upon  trade-marks  and  slogpns, 
rather  than  educating  him  to  demand  quality  steind- 
ards  set  by  an  impartial  agency. 

Advertising  has  contributed  to  a  false  scale  of 
values  in  our  civilization.  It  has  allowed  em- 
phasis to  be  placed  upon  the  haphazard  action  of 
competitive  forces.  The  theory  that  a  calm,  quiet 
voice  will  make  itself  heard  above  the  roar  of  a 
mob  does  not  apply  to  advertising.^^ 


10.    The  Annals,  May  1934.    p. 71. 
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Advertising  Schemes 

Annual  paint-up  and  clean-up  campaigns  are  sponsored  by- 
many  schools.    What  are  they  if  not  the  product  of  a  fertile  sales 
mind?    And  Mothers*  Day,  and  Fathers'  Day,  and  Arbor  Day,  and  holi- 
day telegraphic  greetings,  as  well  as  the  cornmercialization  of  Christ- 
mas, but  other  expressions  of  advertising  technique. 

An  insidious  form  of  advertising  is  the  use  of  testimonials 
purported  to  have  been  offered  by  well-known  people.    The  Chicago  firm 
of  "Famous  Names,  Inc."  was  reported  by  Hygeia  to  have  sent  a  letter 
to  advertisers  offering  to  supply  "names,  pictxwes  and  endorsements  of 
celebrities  for  advertising."    The  letter  named  thirteen  movie  actresses 
and  actors  with  the  fee  required  by  each.    The  letter  also  stated  that 
the  endorsement  signed  by  the  star  could  be  of  the  advertiser's  own 
dictation.''"^    This  style  of  advertising  is  thought  to  be  on  the  decline 
although  it  is  still  appearing  in  magazines. 

Another  subtle  form  of  advertising  is  the  "news  article"  which 
appears  in  magazines  and  newspapers.    These  are  cleverly  written  articles 
which  aim  to  mold  public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  product  mentioned. 
They  appear  to  be  statements  of  unbiased  information  and  are  more  readily 
accepted  by  the  reader  than  they  would  be  if  he  realized  that  the  articles 
were  camouflaged  advertising. 

The  man  who  advocates  honesty  in  advertising  is  doing  so  be- 
cause of  his  belief  that  dishonest  advertising  is  harmful  and  that  hon- 
est advertising  will  create  the  asset  of  public  confidence.  Quality, 
truthfully  portrayed  in  advertising  will  secure  reorders,  but  the 


11.  Flynn,  John  T.    Graft  in  Business,    pp.  89-90 


quality  of  the  goods  must  be  right  if  they  are  to  continue  to  sell. 

Most  people  feel,  instinctively,  that  high-pressure  selling 
is  crooked  selling*    They  may  buy,  but  they  do  not  believie  in  their 
purchases  and  react  with  a  deep  and  abiding  hatred  for  the  one  -who 
forced  the  sale*    If  we  do  not  believe,  of  what  value  is  advertis- 
ing? 

Fraudulent  Advertising 
William  E,  Humphrey,  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  has 
estimated  that  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  advertisers  of  fraudu- 
lent schemes  operating  regularly,  with  the  aid  of  magazines  and  news- 
papers throughout  the  country*    In  one  publication  he  fovind  fifty  ad- 
vertisements wiiich  he  "thought  it  safe  to  designate  as  illegal*"  He 

estimates  that  the  annual  loss  to  the  consumer  through  this  type  of 
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fraud  "runs  into  hvmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars," 

How  many  consumers  know  that  90%  of  the  fur  sold  in  this 
country  is  not  marketed  under  its  true  name,  and  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  it  is  made  from  one  or  another  kind  of  rabbit  skin, 
and  that  rabbit  is  much  less  durable  than  other  skins? 

Of  the  several  advertised  reducing  remedies  current  at  pres- 
ent, according  to  the  A*  M*  A* ,  all  are  incapable  of  causing  a  reduc- 
tion of  weight  in  and  of  themselves,  but  the  prescribed  diet  which  ac- 
companies them  may  accomplish  the  feat* 

The  selling  of  diamonds  is  another  fraudulent  advertising 
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tangent.    In  Washington,  D,  C.  the  Better  Business  Bureau  exposed 
eight  out  of  eleven  classified  diamond  advertisements  as  frauds.  Close- 
ly allied  with  the  diamond  game  is  the  "private  party"  who  advertises 
that  she  will  sell  her  "beautiful  fur  coat  cheap."    In  one  instance  a 
Better  Business  Shopper  found  this  "private  party"  supplied  with  coats 
of  various  kinds  and  sizes  which  she  explained  had  been  left  with  her 
to  sell  by  various  friends  and  relatives*    To  all  appearances,  this 
woman  was  managing  a  fur  shop  in  a  private  residence  which  obtained 
its  customers  through  its  "Private  party"  advertisements. 

Attempts  at  Advertising  Reform 

In  recent  years  our  American  advertising  has  been  subject 

to  critical  examination.    As  early  as  1912  a  National  Vigilemce  Comr 
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mittee  of  Advertisers  was  formed  to  control  advertising  methods. 

In  1926  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association,  as  a  paliative 
to  attacks  on  advertising,  adopted  a  code  which  prohibited  copy  which 
was  (1)  critical  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  offensive  to  the 
moral  standards  of  the  community;  (2)  induced  the  purchase  of  medi- 
cines for  certain  conditions  or  diseases;  or  (3)  was  faJLse,  mislead- 
ing or  deceptive.    Signs  were  not  to  be  traffic  hazards,  nor  were  they 
to  be  located  in  purely  residential  streets  or  where  "reasonably  minded" 
persons  would  be  resentful. 

Early  in  the  depression  definite  attempts  were  made  to  pre- 
sent a  truer  picture  of  the  advertised  product,  and  advertisers  agreed 
to  keep  closer  to  fact*    But  as  the  depression  deepened  it  became  in- 


14.  Taeusch,  C.  B.    Policy  and  Ethics  in  Business,    p.  134 
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creasingly  apparent  that  the  sober  promises  of  the  advertisers  to  re- 
form were  unavailing.  Competition  for  markets  became  keener  and  pro- 
duced every  form  of  cut- throat  selling. 

President  Edgar  Kobak  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
admitted:    "Our  house  is  not  olean*    Small  -TOnder  that  legislation  has 

•I  e 

been  drafted  to  force  truth  in  advertising," 

But  all  advertising  is  not  deceitful  or  xmtrustworthy.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  advertising  which  caters  to  professional 
men  and  which  really  informs  and  so  fulfils  a  useful  function.  Another 
field  of  reliable  and  informative  advertising  has  been  that  which  reaches 
the  serious  and  cultivated  amateur  such  as  the  photographic  enthusiast 
or  the  radio  amateur. 

Among  recent  attempts  to  clean  up  advertising  is  the  section 
of  the  Copeland  Bill  which  dealt  with  false  advertising  of  foods,  drugs 
or  cosmetics.    This  section  would  have  provided  for  imprisonment  or  fine 
or  both,  and  would  have  applied  for  the  "dissemination  of  any  false  ad- 
vertisement by  radio  broadcast  or  United  States  mails  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing,  directly  or  indirectly  the  purchase  of  food,  drugs  or  cos- 
metics." 

Defenders  of  advertising  maintain  that  informative  advertis- 
ing has  a  place  in  stimulating  routine-bound  minds  to  accept  new  prod- 
ucts or  new  facts  about  old  products.    The  general  opinion  seems  to 
be  that  advertising  is  a  net  gain  to  the  nation,  and  a  medium  through 
which  the  standard  of  living  may  be  raised.    It  is  an  important  medixm 
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through  which  large  scale  industrialism  has  conquered  a  market  which 
■was  becoming  increasingly  anonomous. 

Enhanced  Purchasing  Appesil 

Still  another  type  of  high  pressure  selling  is  found  in  at- 
tractive wrappings*    The  aim  of  brand-named  goods  is  to  take  the  product 
out  of  the  competitive  market. 

An  advertiser  may  take  a  staple  commodity  like  flour,  sugar, 
coffee,  soap,  ham,  or  lard,  and  disguise  it  by  wrapping  it  in  an  attrac- 
tive package,  advertising  it  nationally,  and  calling  it  by  something 
other  than  its  common  name.    By  branding  it  he  gives  it  a  fictitious 
individuality,  and  so  hopes  to  prevent  the  consvimer  from  comparing  it 
with  competitive  products  of  identical  composition.    He  creates  a  repu- 
tation for  this  package  through  advertising  which  aspires  to  take  it 
out  of  competition#    He  diverts  attention  from  the  weight,  the  quality 
and  the  price  of  the  article  which  he  is  selling,  to  the  shape,  the 
size  and  the  color  of  the  package  in  -wriiich  it  is  housed.    By  these 
means  he  endeavors  to  build  up  an  inelastic  demand  for  his  products  so 
that  he  may  not  only  free  himself  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
prices  charged  by  his  competitors,  but  be  able  to  boost  his  price  by 
more  than  the  cost  of  advertising  and  wrapping  and  so  create  a  mon- 
opoly in  a  field  wiiich  would  normally  be  competitive. 

In  buying  packaged  foods  such  as  prunes  and  rice,  the  pur- 
chaser pays  a  disproportionately  large  amoxmt  for  packaging,  advertis- 
ing and  extra  profits;  and  the  lanpackaged  equivalent  is  frequently  avail- 
able at  a  fair  price.    It  is  necessary  for  the  dealer  to  stock  many  com- 
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peting  brands  of  a  commodi-fcy  which  slows  down  his  rate  of  turnover,  keeps 
his  goods  longer  on  his  shelves,  and  causes  possible  deterioration.  If 
all  goods  were  bought  in  bulk  they  would  be  just  as  clean  and  almost 
certainly  fresher,  though  perhaps  not  so  well  kept,  and  the  cons\nner 
would  be  saved  the    cost  of  packaging  as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  con- 
tainer and  the  profit  thereon. 

Installment  Buying 
Installment  buying  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the  pro- 
cess of  buying  goods  or  services,  with  or  without  immediate  part  pay- 
ment, on  a  contract  by  which  the  purchaser  agrees  to  pay  the  purchase 
price  plus  a  carrying  charge  in  regular  periodic  installments,  either 

to  the  seller  or  to  some  other  agency  vrhich  may  acquire  the  deferred 
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payment  contract. 

The  installment  plan  has  been  in  use  for  American  real  es- 
tate transactions  forever  one  hundred  years,  in  the  sale  of  sewing 
machines  and  pianos  for  more  then  fifty  years  and  in  the  sale  of 
automobiles  for  more  than  a  decade.    But  about  1920  this  scheme  began  to 
expand  rapidly  and  to  include  new  fields*    There  has  been  much  dispute 
as  to  whether  it  is  profitable  to  sell,  or  desirable  to  buy,  such  arti- 
cles as  radios,  electric  household  devices,  jewelry  and  clothing  on  in- 
stallments, and  as  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  fields  of  unneces- 
sary Ixucuries  and  of  those  things  which  may  be  classed  as  essentials 
to  maintaining  our  present  high  standard  of  living. 

Installment  bvying  has  opened  to  many  consumers  the  possi- 

16.  Nugent,  Rolf  and  Henderson,  Leon.    Installment  Selling  and  the 
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bility  of  acquiring  goods  -which  they  have  wanted  and  could  not  other- 
wise have  acquired,  because  of  the  self-denial  necessary  to  save  the 
cash  price  from  inadequate  incomes.    Nevertheless  it  is  the  worst  kind 
of  inflation.    Installment  buyers  pledge  their  earnings  for  months  in 
advance.    Meiny  of  them  are  bvying  several  articles  simultaneously  on  the 
installment  plan  and  leaving  no  margin  for  emergencies.    They  are,  there- 
by, committing  themselves  to  payments  which  will  become  impossible  if 
there  is  the  slightest  decrease  in  income.    "When  hard  times  come  this 
large  debtor  class  finds  itself  forced  to  pay  in  high  value  dollars  for 
goods  purchased  when  dollars  were  cheap.    In  this  case  the  large  propor- 
tion of  outstanding  installment  obligations  vrill  have  to  be  met  by  the 
sellers  taJcing  back  their  goods  and  th©  buyers  losing  the  installments 
which  they  have  already  paid. 

The  deferred  payment  schemes  tend  to  encourage  extravagance 
and  excessive  mortgaging  of  future  income  for  immediate  satisfactions, 

and  tend  to  create  trouble,  discontent  and  \inhappiness  among  the  poor, 
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On  the  other  hand  L.  W»  Maxwell      says  installment  buying  stimulates 
consumption,  and  consumption  increases  the  activities  of  men  which  ac- 
tivity he  believes  to  be  the  basis  of  prosperity.    He  says  that  we  csai- 
not  stop  with  production,  but  we  must  have  active  consumption  keeping 
pace  with  production.    He  thinks  that  it  is  only  in  isolated  cases  that 
people  attempt  more  buying  on  the  installment  plan  than  they  can  SYriJig^ 
and  that  the  result  is  that  people,  as  a  whole,  will  increase  their  ef- 
fort and  activities  to  keep  pace  with  their  bitying. 


17.  Vifright,  Harold  E.    The  Financing  of  Automobile  Installment  Sales. 
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It  is  true  that  people  will  increase  their  efforts  to  meet 
their  payments  rather  than  lose  what  has  already  been  invested,  but  to 
achieve  -this  many  families  cut  down  on  essentials  in  order  to  possess 
non-essentials,  and  statistics  of  trade  increases  in  installment  lines 
are  not  net  gains  for  the  nation  because  part  of  those  gains  are  offset 
by  lessened  buying  in  other  lines.    Since  the  increase  in  installment 
business  grocers,  landlords,  and  other  cash  or  open  book  credit  businesses 
complain  that  they  have  more  difficulty  in  getting  their  pajinents  than 
formerly*    More  than  that  the    worker  who  is  pledged  to  make  payments  for 
an  indefinite  future  period  does  not  dare  to  leave  his  job  whatever  the 
provocation  as  by  so  doing  he  will  endanger  his  ownership  of  half  paid 
for  goods*    This  removes  him  from  the  class  of  free  men. 

Even  ajnong  reputable  installment  finance  companies  there  are 
questionable  practices  to  which  the  consumer  might  well  object,  while 
in  the  less  reputable  companies  there  are  definitely  dishonest  practices 
of  which  the  consumer  is  ignorant  for  the  most  part,  but  which  he,  indi- 
vidually, is  powerless  to  remedy  if  he  knew  of  them. 

The  practice  of  installment  selling  is,  as  yet,  almost  en- 
tirely unregulated  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  recent  studies  indicate  that 
many  abuses  are  connected  with  it*    A  summary  of  the  most  common  abuses 
arise  from  (1)  Overselling  the  consumer  of  poor  sales  resistance;  (2) 
the  powerful  instruments  usedj  (3)  the  ignorance  of  the  buyer  of  his 
legal  rights;  (4)  increased  credit  prices;  (5)  fraudulent  practices 
against  which  the  consumer  is  poorly  protected* 

The  installment  plan  is  used  to  force  an  unneeded  purchase  on 
an  xinwilling  buyer*    Many  such  buyers  are  not  sufficiently  far-sighted 
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to  refuse  to  be  over  obligated  even  though  they  had  the  sales  resistance. 

The  instiruments  used  vary  with  the  different  states  but  in 
every  case  some  type  of  contract  to  pay,  with  provision  for  the  forfeiture 
of  the  article  if  payments  are  not  made  promptly,  is  signed  by  the  pur- 
chaser.   The  dealers  of  New  York  and  Illinois  have  the  purchaser  sign  a 
power  of  attorney  which  allows  them,  on  default  of  payment,  to  demand 
from  the  present  or  subsequent  employer  the  entire  wage  due  or  about  to 
be  due  the  debtor  until  the  accoimt  is  liquidated.    In  New  York  City  about 

one  fifth  of  the  installment  merchants  abuse  their  power  under  this  in- 
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strument,  and  inflict  great  hardship  on  their  purchasers. 

The  average  installment  debtor  is  usually  ignorant  of  his  le- 
gal protections  and  would  rarely  go  to  court  to  contest  a  charge  even  if 
he  knew  it  to  be  illegal. 

The  seller  has  prepared  the  instruments  to  be  used  in  in- 
stallment dealings  and  it  is  natural  that  they  should  be  so  worded  as  to 
protect  him  fully.    The  bv^yer  has  the  right  to  insert  clauses  for  his 
own  protection  but  seldom  avails  himself  of  the  right,  and  in  the  majority 
of  cases  probably  does  not  know  that  the  right  exists. 

Not  only  is  a  carrying  charge  added  to  the  cost  price,  but  in 
some  cases  the  initial  price  is  higher  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
article  was  purchased  for  cash.    It  is  even  doubled  or  more  than  doubled. 
Bonuses  were  at  one  time  allowed  the  automobile  dealer  by  the  refinancing 
corporation  and  were  added  to  the  carrying  charges  paid  by  the  buyer. 
The  less  ethical  companies  impose  upon  ignorance  to  the  extent  that  some 
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purchasers  have  thought  the  down  payment  T/ms  the  cost  price;  they  also 

have  misrepresented  quality  and  have  been  known  to  substitute  goods  of  an 

19 

inferior  grade  when  delivery  was  made. 

The  consumer  does  not  usually  know  the  rate  of  charge  for  in- 
stallment credit;  or  the  comparable  charges  made  by  other  companies,  for 
the  reason  that  most  installment  finance  companies  never  publish  their 
charges  in  a  form  that  permits  inspection  or  comparison  by  the  consumer. 
Carrying  charges  are  practically  never  stated  in  the  form  of  a  percent^ 
age  of  the  actual  tmpaid  balance  -vriiich  would  make  it  possible  to  compare 
carrying  charges  with  the  interest  rates  on  borrowed  money;  but  they  are 
sometimes  stated  as  percentages  of  the  original  unpaid  balance*  As 
months  pass  the  piir chaser  pays  successive  installments  on  his  pvir- 
ohases  and  his  unpaid  balance  diminishes.    Its  average  amount  tends  to 
be  only  half  of  the  original  amount,  hence  a  carrying  charge  of  10?$ 
of  the  original  balance  means  20%  of  the  average  balsmce. 

Various  consumer  groups  have  urged  the  enactment  of  state 
laws  regulating  installment  selling  to  require  the  seller  to  state  the 
carrying  charges  in  terms  of  dollars  and  monthly  percentages  of  the 
actual  unpaid  balance,  and  to  eliminate  other  abuses  such  as  harsh  re- 
possession practices  and  the  charging  of  additional  fees  not  mentioned 
in  the  original  contract.    Indiajia  is  the  only  state  which,  as  yet,  has 
passed  such  a  law.    Why  should  states  not  regulate  the  actual  amount  of 
the  carrying  charges  just  as  they  fix  minimum  rates  of  interest  to  be 
charged  on  loans? 


19.  Annual  Report  Boston  Legal  Aid  Society,  1933.    Case  7. 
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A  questionable  practice  in  the  automotive  field  is  that  many 

cars  have  been  repossessed  for  the  sake  of  the  repossession  charges 

assessed  when  the  purchaser  fails  to  pay  one  of  the  last  installments 

promptly*    Repossession  charges  have  been  set  at  from  $35  to  $85#  If 

the  repossessed  car  is  sold  for  an  amount  less  than  the  balance  due  a 

deficiency  judgment  may  be  obtained  against  the  previous  owner  and 

garnishment  proceedings  brought  to  collect  the  difference  between  the 
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unpaid  balance,  including  charges,  smd  the  sale  price. 

The  seller  who  uses  the  installment  selling  method  has  com- 
pleted a  business  transaction  tirtiioh  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  him- 
self •    He  has  disposed  of  merchandise  and,  in  cases  'jrtiere  a  non-recourse 
finance  compary  is  the  intermediary,  has  received  his  pay.    The  average 
installment  bv^rer,  on  the  other  hand,  has  taken  on  an  obligation  which 
may  impose  all  kinds  of  hardship  before  it  is  completed. 

Installment  selling  has  become  deeply  woven  into  our  economic 
fabric  through  many  years  of  increasingly  widespread  use.    Neither  warn- 
ings of  its  dangers  nor  bitter  experiences  with  its  abuses  are  likely 
to  influence  materially  either  its  quantitative  or  its  qualitative 
characteristics.    But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  in  the  small  loan  field, 
an  increasing  nxanber  of  legal  restrictions  will  be  imposed  until  comr- 
plete  supervision  of  the  installment  field  will  result. 


20.  Nugent  &  Henderson.    Installment  Selling  and  the  Consumer.  The 
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Fraud 

Fraud  has  existed  as  long  as  has  the  world*    But  it  is  present 
day  fraud  in  which  we  are  interested:    the  type  of  fraud  which  operates 
on  so  large  and  complex  a  scale  as  to  be  difficult  to  comprehend*    It  is 
the  World  War  and  the  ten  years  of  unusual  prosperity  and  over-expansion 
which  followed  it,  that  is  blamed  for  the  recent  setback  of  business 
morals. 

By  far  the  larger  nxAmber  of  the  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
this  country  are  persons  of  honor  and  integrity  who  have  never  leanied 
to  be  distrustful  of  their  fellowmen  emd  who  in  consequence  are  easy 
prey  for  those  who  would  impose  on  their  trust*    Promotors  of  fraudulent 
schemes  base  their  operations  on  oupidi-ty  and  gullibility  and  exploit 
the  traits  of  greed  and  avarice  (the  desire  to  get  something  for  nothing 
or  without  working  for  it)  and  the  child-like  faith  of  those  who  lack 
knowledge* 

Fraud  is  not  confined  to  any  one  walk  of  life,  but  is  found 
everywhere;  in  history,  in  science,  in  drugs,  in  foods,  in  textiles,  in 
industry,  in  advertising,  in  psychology,  in  economics,  in  law  and  in 
society* 

A  few  types  of  fraud  are  (l)  misrepresentation,  such  as 
claiming  that  a  good  contains  certain  things  which  it  does  not,  or 
claiming  that  a  good  will  accomplish  certain  results  which  it  cannot; 
(2)  adulteration,  as  of  food  products  and  medicines;  (3)  short  weight 
and  short  measure  accomplished  by  both  crude  and  refined  methods  such 
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as  having  a  double  bottom  in  a  basket  supposed    to  contain  a  bushel,  or 
packaging  coffee  in  cans  made  to  appear  to  contain  a  poxrnd,  and  handed 
out  Ydien  a  pound  is  asked  for,  but  -which  in  reality  contain  only  fourteen 
ounces,  and  are  so  marked  in  small  "type* 

Fraud  is  hard  to  detect  and  still  harder  to  prove.    The  law- 
refrains  from  giving  it  an  exact  definition,  for  the  reason  that  such  a 
definition  would  be  the  signal  for  tricksters  to  exercise  their  misguided 
ingenuity.    One  must  anticipate  difficulty  in  uncovering  fraud,  for  it 
is  the  basis  of  fraud  to  conceal  fraud,  and  regardless  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  society,  fraud  will  doubtless  be  a  major  problem  for  a  consider- 
able period  to  come. 

Other  Types  of  High  Pressure  Selling 
Other  types  of  high  pressure  selling  are  nvunerous.    Few  of 
us  are  so  inherently  suspicious  that  when  a  member  of  a  group  speaks 
favorably  of  an  article  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  sales  talk.    But  when 
a  few  weeks  later  a  salesman  appears  trying  to  sell  the  article,  it  may 
be  that  some  will  recognize  the  ruse. 

Then  there  is  the  census  taJcer  (of  radios,  refrigerators,  etc.); 
the  "sucker-list;"  the  introducer  of  the  magazine  salesman;  and  numerous 
other  similar  schemes  to  force  sales. 
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CHAPTER  II 

COMPETITION 
AND 

ITS      EFFECT      ON      THE  CONSUMER 

In  the  days  of  the  small  enterprise  it  was  possible  for  the 
consumer  to  shift  his  patronage  from  one  producer  to  ajiother,  and  by  so 
doing  to  control  production  and  prices  at  which  exchanges  were  made. 
As  time  has  gone  on  prices  have  not  been  determined  by  demand  and  supply, 
but  to  an  increasing  extent  have  become  a  matter  of  administration  and 
increasing  control  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  managers  of  business  enter- 
prises* 

The  essential  requirements  of  an  adequate  economic  system  are 
that  it  shall  function  fully,  efficiently,  and  equitably*  Administered 
prices  introduce  rigidities  which  prevent  the  market  place  from  acting 
as  an  effective  coordinator  of  economic  activity,  so  that  all  interests 
concerned— workers,  owners,  managers,  and  consumers~suffer  from  a  poorly 
functioning  economic  machine* 

H*  0*  Cheney,  Vice  President  of  the  Pacific  National  Bank  of 

New  York,  has  recognized  five  distinct  channels  through  vrtiich  the  new 

competition  functions: 

1*  The  growth  of  competition  across  horizontal 
lines— vertical  competition* 

2*  The  competition  of  one  industry  organized 
through  a  trade  association  with  another 
industry  similarly  organized,  selling  an 
alternative  or  substitute  commodity* 

3*  The  competition  of  one  community  against 
another  locality* 
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4«  The  competition  of  one  industry  against  all 
other  industries  for  as  much  of  the  nation- 
al income  as  it  can  get. 

5«  The  growth  in  intensity  of  international 
competition. 

The  growth  of  vertical  competition  occurs  in  oases  where  the 
manufacturer  deals  directly  with  the  consumer,  and  by  so  doing  eliminates 
the  wholesaler.    This  idea  has  been  carried  further  by  the  introduction 
of  chain  stores  which,  when  fully  developed,  manufacture,  or  control  the 
manufacture  of,  much  of  their  merchandise.    By  virtue  of  the  magnitude 
of  their  retail  business  they  are  able  to  sell  at  a  price  somewhat  low^ 
er  than  can  the  independent  retailer.    The  chain  store  tends  to  com- 
bine the  functions  of  the  manufacturer,  the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer, 
to  the  possible  advantage  of  the  consumer  as  long  as  there  are  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  independent  retailers  to  prevent  monopoly. 

The  effect  of  vertical  competition  on  distributors  is  to  cause 
a  merchandise  vacuum  because  their  goods  have  been  diverted  into  channels 
other  than  those  through  which  they  originally  were  distributed,  thus  tend- 
ing toward  producer  monopoly  which,  when  it  arrives,  will  be  a  handi- 
cap to  the  consxjmer,  since  to  fulfil  a  desire  he  will  then  be  obliged 
to  pay  such  price  as  the  monopoly  may  decree. 

A  second  type  of  competition  faced  by  the  consumer  is  between 
alternative  commodities,  and  it  is  also  a  product  of  our  rapid  progress 
in  industrialization.    By  "Alternative  commodities"  is  meant  products 
of  different  materials  but  aimed  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose.  By 
way  of  illustration  consider  the  contest  as  between  the  comparative 
values  of  wood  or  composition  shingles;  between  wood  or  steel  furniture; 
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between  silk,  imitation  silk,  cotton,  or  wool;  and  remember  that  there 
are  substitutes  for  all  staple  products. 

Alternative  commodity  competition  is  closely  allied  with  ad- 
vertised brands  and  high  pressure  salesmanship,  as  without  these  two 
aids  it  could  not  have  become  an  important  economic  factor.    The  brand 
system,  through  advertising,  attempts  to  obtain  the  following  advan- 
tages for  the  merchant  or  manufacturer: 

1«  To  stamp  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  the  name  or 
package  which    represents    a  group  of  merits 
which  will  make  it  easy  for  tht    bviyer  to  order 
the  same  item  the  next  time, 

2.  To  funiish  the  necessary  link  between  advertis- 
ing and  the  goods  for  which  the  demand  is  being 
created* 

3»  To  afford  a  concrete  medium  for  the  good  will 
of  the  producer  and  dealer. 

Under  a  local  system  of  advertising  and  selling  the  brand 
system  was  doubtless  valuable  to  producer,  merchant  and  consumer. 
But  with  the  coming  of  high  pressure  salesmanship,  national  advertis- 
ing and  diversification  of  varieties,  the  problem  of  alternative  com- 
modities arose  through  growth  in  the  number  of  brands  of  similar  or 
identical  products. 

The  growth  of  technical  arts  has  so  increased  the  comr- 
plexity  of  products  that  the  consumer  is  helpless  to  analyze  their 
principles  and  materials.    Brsmd  names  do  not  guarantee  the  qualiiy  of 
products  because  formulas  may  be  changed.    Brands,  also,  tend  to  break 
down  basic  distinctions  of  weights  and  measures  when  packages  are  sub- 
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stituted  for  definite  weights.    The  number  of  brands  will  continue  to 
increase  as  long  as  advertising  can  create  demand* 

Then  comes  the  type  of  competition  between  manufacturers  for 
the  bulk  of  the  nation's  purchasing  power,  in  Tidiich  one  industry  com- 
petes against  all  others  for  such  portion  of  the  national  income  as  it 
can  secure, with  advertising  as  its  most  effective  agent.    This  type 
is  largely  achieved  through  national  advertising  of  the  values  of  a 
product  of  specified  nature  such  as  oranges,  raisins  or  primes.  A 
second  method  used  in  this  kind  of  competition  has  been  the  introduc- 
tion of  national  "Eat  more  •  •        campaigns.    It  may  be  bread,  milk, 
oranges,  cheese,  yeast,  or  -wiiat  not,  but  in  each  case  the  particular 
industry  strives  to  acquire  as  much  of  the  national  income  as  it  can. 
This  is  the  type  of  advertising  which  is  often  promulgated  by  trade 
associations,  and  it  is  sometimes  financed  through  the  assessment  of 
a  percentage  against  the  sales  receipts. 

Very  closely  related  to  the  struggle  for  purchasing^  power 
is  the  competition  of  communities  through  the  presentation  of  their 
good  points  with  the  aim  of  inducing  travel  to,  or  settlement  in,  the 
communities.    Florida  and  California  are  two  outstanding  examples  of 
this  "type  of  competition.    Sxxramer  resorts  are  another  illustratioa  with 
mountains,  seashore  and  country  competing  against  each  other;  or  hotels 
against  cabins  and  private  residences  for  tourists. 

International  competition  is  of  increasing  importance,  both 
as  to  competition  between  products,  and  competition  as  to  place  of 
manufacture  and  type  of  labor  employed.    This  is  illustrated  through 


the  expansion  of  United  States  finas  who  are  establishing  foreign 
branches.    In  these  foreign  branches  ^erican  labor  is  replaced  by 
the  labor  which  resides  in  the  country  to  which  the  business  has  been 
taken,  which  will  work  for  lower  wages  theoi  vfill  Americans.  Remember, 
too,  that  import  and  export  duties  on  finished  goods  are  eliminated  by 
manvifacturing  the  product  in  the  consuming  countiy.    Whole  businesses 
are  now  being  taken  from  the  United  States  to  other  coimtries  because 
of  cheaper  labor  and  other  conditions  which  make  the  new  location  seem 
economically  more  desirable* 

The  early  effect  of  competition  was  to  lessen  the  price  of  a 
good  to  the  consumer,  but  under  present  types  of  competition  the  effect 
is  the  reverse.    Costs  of  competitive  goods  are  forced  up»    One  reason 
for  the  increased  costs  is  the  delegation  of  much  authority,  but  of  much 
greater  importance  is  the  increase  in  selling  costs  due  to  the  necessity 
for  extensive  advertising  and  training  of  salespeople.    Equally  important 
is  consideration  for  the  stockholders  who  must  have  their  dividends  if 
the  company  is  to  be  allowed  to  continue  to  use  their  money.    It  is  such 
types  of  increased  costs  which  have  changed  the  result  of  competition 
from  a  reduction  to  an  increase  in  price. 

Trade  agreements  have  resulted  from  competition.  Theoretically 
such  agreements  are  desirable  because  they  prevent  "cut- throat"  competi- 
tion, but  in  action  they  appear  to  be  another  wiy  of  maintaining  prices. 
Trade  agreements  which,  since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law, 
have  been  illegal  are  methods  by  iwhich  groups  of  producers  get  together 
and  agree  on  a  minimum  price  for  an  article,  on  certain  methods  of 
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manufacture  or  selling,  or  on  any  of  the  other  factors  vriiich  might  in- 
fluence the  success  of  the  article.    By  1933,  as  a  result  of  cut-throat 
competition  there  had  grown  up  a  detemined  movement  on  the  part  of 
business  interests  to  suspend  the  anti-trust  laws  and  permit  self- 
regulation  of  industry,  so  that  when  the  Roosevelt  Administration  pro- 
posed legislation  to  govern  hours  and  wages  of  labor,  business  men 
■were  active  in  urging  that  some  of  the  benefits  accrue  to  business. 
As  a  result  when  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  was  passed  the 
anti-trust  laws  were  partly  suspended  and  industry  was  allo\Ted  to  ex- 
periment with  self- regulation.    In  May  1935  the  abandonment  of  the 
code  provisions  reopened  the  question  of  governmental  control  of  in- 
dustry following  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  Schechter  Poultry 
Company  case  and  caused  a  drastic  change  in  the  fxmctions  and  struc- 
ture of  the  National  Recovery  Administration  from  an  administrative 
to  a  fact-finding  body. 

Although  theoretically  the  anti-trust  laws  automatically 
became  effective  again,  this  did  not  mean  the  end  of  price  control  by 
industry.    The  N.  R.  A.  had  stimulated  the  development  of  trade  asso- 
ciations of  employers,  and  those  associations  made  it  probable  that 
producers  would  continue  to  agree  with  one  another  on  methods  for 
controlling  prices  unless  they  were  prevented  from  doing  so. 

The  question  of  the  adequacy  or  suitability  of  the  anti- trust 
laws  to  modern  conditions  is  still  controvertial.    A  summary  of  the 
arguments  for  and  against  competition  are  given  by  Miss  Lairib  as  follows:' 
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The  chief  arguments  for  competition: 

!•  It  makes  for  efficiency  and  elimination  of 
wasteful  methods  of  promoting  the  sxurvival  of 
the  fittest,  that  is,  of  the  units  which  have 
the  lowest  costs* 

2,  It  promotes  progress  and  leads  .  to  the  dis- 
covery of  new  methods  and  new  kinds  of  articles. 

3.  It  protects  the  consixmer  against  unfair  high 
prices  by  leading  producers  or  distributors  who 
try  to  undersell  one  another. 

The  arguments  against  competition  are: 

1«    Competition  is    wasteful,    for  it  means  that 
business  must  be  conducted  by  xo&xsy  separate  mits 
even  when  it  could  be  conducted  more  efficiently 
by  allowing  them  to  combine* 

2*    Competition  leads  to  destructive    price  cut- 
ting which,  particularly  in  times  of  depression, 
grows  to  such  intensity  that  there  may  be  cases 
when  even  the  most  efficient  concerns  show  losses 
rather  than  profits. 

3*    Competition  leads  to  great  insecurity  both 
for  investors  and  for  labor* 

4*    Competition  ceamot  be  enforced  by  law,  partly 
because  there  are  so  many  ways  by  which  it  can 
be  circumvented  by  informal  agreements  among 
business  men,  and  partly  because  it  tends  to  de- 
stroy itself*    The  process  of  eliminating  the  un- 
fit, when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  re- 
sults in  the  survival  of  a  few  of  the  largest  ccn- 
cerns,  which  thereupon  can  easily  become  monopo- 
listic* 
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CHAPTER  III 

OTHER      CONSUMER  HANDICAPS 

Among  other  consumer  handicaps  may  be  considered  the  lack  of 
definite  and  easily  recognized  standards  to  aid  the  cons\aner  in  se- 
lecting from  the  multitude  of  brands;  deliberate  obsolescence;  s-tylej 
technological  unemployment,  lack  of  a  simple  basis  on  which  to  select 
medical  care;  lack  of  proper  legal  provisions  for  consumer  protection 
and  lack  of  adequate  means  of  enforcing  the  existing  laws* 

STANDARDS  OF  QUALITY 
By  a  "standard"  is  meant  a  detailed  list  of  requirements  or 
"specifications"  by  which  the  quality  or  performance  of  specific  goods 
can  be  scientifically  and  acctirately  measured.    There  are  cases  where 
standards  are  used  by  those  handling  the  goods  before  they  reach  the 
consumer,  but  information  regarding  the  standard  of  goods  is  not  usual- 
ly passed  along  to  the  consumer*    This  is  true  in  the  case  of  syn- 
thetic materials  which  are  sold  under  attractive  soxinding  trade  names, 
but  which  fail  to  inform  the  consumer  regarding  wearing  qualities* 
Silk  materials  are  now  imitated  in  cotton  and  wood  fibre  materials 
and  the  synthetic  materials  are  sometimes  sold  to  a  buyer  -nho  thinks 
she  is  btjying  silk*    Proper  labeling  would  avoid  such  difficulties  of 
identification*    Real  silk  is  now  so  weighted  with  tin  and  other  met- 
als that  the  most  expert  can  not  Judge  its  quality  by  appearance  or. 
feel* 
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Synthetic  materials  serve  a  very  desirable  place  eonong  fab- 
rics, but  the  main  difficulties  with  their  use  are  that  they  are  pre- 
sented to  the  buyer  in  such  a  way  that  she  may  accept  them  as  the  real, 
instead  of  the  synthetic,  material;  and  the  prices  charged  for  them 
are  too  often  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the  price  of  the  simulated 
product* 

In  the  selection  of  ready  made  clothes  inability  to  judge  ma- 
terials is  complicated  by  the  possibility  that  workmanship  may  be 
poor  in  essential,  but  concealed,  parts.    Very  stylish  appesLring  clothe 
ing  can  be  made  from  materials  which  wear  so  poorly  that  even  at  the 
lowest  of  prices,  it  does  not  pay  to  buy  "them* 

The  detection  of  poor  leather  and  leather  substitutes  in 
shoes  is  a  very  difficult  matter,  yet  shoes  made  from  poor  materials 
will  not  wear,  and  price  is  the  only  guide  open  to  the  average  buyer* 
In  the  buying  of  men's  clothing  or  women's  outer  coats,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  whether  the  collar  and  re vers  are  properly  made  since 
the  workmanship  in  them  is  entirely  concealed.    The  need  of  standards 
for  the  purchase  of  clothing  is  very  great  from  the  consvuner's  viewpoint. 

Certain  standards  have  been  established  for  given  types  of 
food  in  interstate  commerce  under  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection,  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  but  the  quality  of  meat  and  otiier 
foods  sold  within  the  producing  state  is  unregulated  except  for  local 
provisions.    When  Mrs.  Housewife  goes  to  buy  her  meat  for  dinner  the 
chances  are  that  she  is  not  aware  that  the  packers  grade  their  beef 
into  prime,  choice,  good,  medium,  common,  cutter  and  low  cutter  for 
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each  of  the  foxir  classes  of  beef  which  in  order  of  preference  are: 
steer,  heifer,  cow  and  stag.    Nevertheless  the  dealer  bviys  by  these 
grades.    Would  it  not  be  of  help  for  the  housewife  to  be  able  to 
select  her  meat  according  to  such  standards? 

During  the  past  twenty  years  the  multiplicity  of  brands  has 
considerably  increased  the  difficulty  of  intelligent  buying.    When  bt^ring 
canned  goods  called  "Extra  Special,"  "Exquisite,"  "Superb,"  "Supreme," 
or  "Superior,"  how  many  of  us  realize  that  these  terras  selected  by  the 
packers  or  distributors  are  practically  meaningless?    Or  do  we  knov 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  established  per- 
missiTe  standards  for  com,  peas,  snap  beans  and  tomatoes?    At  pres- 
ent some  canners  are  voluntarily  labeling  their  products  according 
to  these  designations.    When  government  standards  have  been  followed 
the  fact  is  indicated  on  the  can  which  is  designated  as  "A",  "B",  "C", 
or  "Substandard;"  or  correspondingly  labeled  "Fancy,"  "Choice,"  "Stand- 
ard," or  "Sub-standard."    These  stsuidards  are  used  for  foods  in  inter- 
state commerce  anyway,  but  xmless  the  containers  are  marked  the  con- 
sinner  has  noway  of  knowing  of  government  provisions,  and  unless  the 
government  is  enlightened  regarding  the  packer^ s  markings  they  would 
have  no  means  of  distinguishing. 

Related  in  importance  is  the  question  of  how  the  consumer 
is  to  decide  which  of  the  87  designations  of  breakfast  foods,  the  46 
birands  of  flour,  the  37  mixes  of  baking  powder,  the  101  kinds  of  pack- 
aged coffee,  the  77  types  of  cleansing  powders  and  softeners,  the  256 
styles  of  toothbrushes,  the  76  compounds  of  tooth  paste  or  the  110 
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makes  of  electric  washing  machines  used  by  the  families  of  greater 
Milwaukee,  is  the  one  which  he  should  use*    Or  may  there  not  be  still 
another  one  which  is  superior? 

Brand  names  may,  of  themselves,  misrepresent  the  composition 
of  the  commodity:    grapenuts;  Cashmere  cloth*    Compoxmds  may  take  the 
name  of  their  most  expensive,  if  smallest,  ingredient,  and  occasionally 
that  ingredient  may  have  been  removed  from  the  product  after  the  name 
was  adopted. 

STANDARDS  OF  QUANTITY 
The  amount  of  bread  in  a  loaf,  and  the  measurements  of  a 
garment  of  a  given  size  are  highly  variable.    The  quantity  we  receive 
in  exchange  for  a  given  amount  of  money  is  as  important  as  the  qual- 
ity we  get. 

All  canned  or  packaged  goods  in  interstate  commerce  are  re- 
quired to  be  labeled  to  show  the  qt^antity  of  contents,  and  standards 
have  been  set  up  requiring  that  cans  which  are  not  sufficiently  full 
must  be  labeled  "Slack  fill"  or  "contains  added  excess  liquid,"  These 
provisions  are  good,  but  they  do  not  apply  in  intrastate  commerce  and 
even  in  interstate  commerce  there  is  no  provision  which  forbids  the 
making  of  bottles  which  appear  as  though  they  hold  more  than  they  do. 
After  qu€uitity  regulations  have  been  established  it  is  necessary 
that  a  continuous  check  be  carried  on  for  short  weight  and  short  measure. 
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STYLE 

In  America  "style"  is  a  powerful  force.    The  majority  of 
us  feel  that  we  must  do  as  style  decrees.    Style  in  dress  has  under- 
gone so  many  rapid  changes  that  the  stylists  themselves  are  said  to 
hav«  begun  to  question  whether  or  not  it  has  been  carried  too  far* 
Another  group  is  said  to  be  searching  for  a  method  which  will  result 
in  having  men's  clothes  closets  filled  with  outmoded  clothes  to  af- 
ford a  means  of  increasing  their  output. 

OBSOLESCENCE 

Obsolescence  in  mechanical  goods  has  become  a  factor  which 
must  be  considered  by  a  manufacturer  who  is  contemplating  installing 
an  expensive  piece  of  machinery.    Such  machinery  constructed,  and 
possibly  purchased  to  last  twenty  years,  is  outmoded  in  five  because 
new  inventions  allow  a  man's  competitors  to  produce  more  and  better 
goods  for  the  same  or  a  lesser  price.    As  a  result  the  producer  must 
introduce  new  machinery  if  he  is  to  continue  to  be  a  successful  com?- 
petitor  in  the  battle  for  business. 

It  is  understood  that  during  the  recent  depression  the  usual 
efforts  to  produce  outstandingly  new  models  of  automobiles  were  omitted 
and  in  their  stead  less  conspicuous  changes  were  substituted,  but  these 
changes  were  insufficient  to  induce  the  car  owner  to  replace  his  old 
car  with  a  new  one.    Since  it  costs  the  automobile  manufacturers  from 
$4,000,000  to  #5,000,000  to  change  the  model  of  a  car,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  why  the  producers  questioned  the  desirability  of  making  ex- 
tensive style  changes  during  a  depression.    Probably  the  most  important 
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cause  of  radical  changes  in  the  appearance  of  new  cars  during  normal 
times,  is  due  to  obsolescence  intentionally  brought  about  to  maintain 
the  annual  markets. 

Obsolescence  is  not  confined  to  any  one  or  two  fields  of 
production.    All  fields  of  manufacture  make  use  of  it  to  some  degree. 
Household  furniture  goes  through  successive  styles;  art  changes  and 
carries  its  changes  to  all  articles  in  whose  manufacture  any  art 
products  are  used*    The  style  of  dwellings  is  influenced  by  new  types 
of  art.    Radios  are  being  improved,  but  obsolescence,  too,  is  a  force 
in  having  the  older  models  replaced. 

Obso!|.escence  has  its  useful  side,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  dollar  the  consumer  spends  because  of  obsoles- 
cence, or  the  ones  he  would  not  earn  if  all  goods  were  used  until  they 
were  worn  out,  is  the  more  important  factor.    Mr.  Kettering,  of  the 
General  Motors  Corporation  said  at  a  dinner  of  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  that  "Some  of  the  blame  for  the  depression  was 
placed  on  standardization,  -vriiich  produced  cut-price  competition  and  no 
profits."    He  pointed  out  that  it  is  Nat\ire*3  plaxi  to  grow,  suad  said 
that  industries  must  continue  to  grow  and  change  if  they  are  to  suc- 
ceed. 

Owen  D.  Young  expressed  his  views  on  obsolescence  by  saying: 

If  our  production  were  standardized  today,  which 
so  many  people  advocate,  and  the  work  disiributed 
among  our  people,  the  result  would  be  to  fbcus  all 
of  our  ingenuity  and  energy  on  reducing  the  cost 
of  the  standardized  thing.  That  inevitably  would 
reduce  the  labor  content,  and  so  the  work  to  be 
divided  among  our  people  would  surely  grow  less 
and  less. 
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There  is  no  hope  in  that  direction^  Replacement 
would  only  exist  against  physical  wear-out,  and 
that  until  now  has  been  only  a  small  part  of  our 
replacement  program.  In  America  obsolescence— 
not  wear  out— has  been  the  thing  which  has  kept 
our  people  at  work  and  at  the  same  time  has  pro- 
duced more  and  better  things  at  less  cost  for  us 
all  to  use* 

Science  is  the  mother  of  obsolescence,  and  to  ihe 
extent  we  paralyze  it  w©  will  limit  employment, 
wages  and  our  standard  of  living, 


TECHNOLOGICAL  imEMPLOYMENT 
Technological  unemployment,  the  unemployment  caused  by  the 
displacement  of  workers  by  new  inventions  more  rapidly  than  they  can 
be  reabsorbed  into  other  branches  of  industry,  is  a  major  problem  since 
the  worker  does  not  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  his  future  and  there- 
fore does  not  dare  to  spend  his  income  as  he  would  if  he  felt  the  future 
was  guaranteed*    In  the  long  run  these  \memployed  will  be  oared  for, 
without  doubt,  but  the  present  workers  are  thinking  of  themselves  rather 
thsm  their  descendants. 


SELECTION  OF  MEDICAL  CARE 
The  curative  agencies  are  becoming  more  and  more  specialized, 
with  each  branch  having  only  a  few  types  of  healing  under  its  Jurisdic- 
tion*   According  to  medical  ethics  it  is  improper  to  advertise,  even 
to  the  extent  of  placing  the  type  of  work  specialized  in  beside  the 
doctor's  name*    For  that  reason  such  information  must  be  conveyed  by 
word  of  mouth* 


23*  Palmer,  Dewey  H*    Mechanical  and  Electrical  Goods  for  the  Consumer, 
The  Annals,    May  1934*    p.  51* 
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Medical  fees  cover  a  wide  range,  often  based  on  the  supposed 
ability  of  the  patient  to  pay,  and  in  themselves  are  no  guide  to  the 
quality  of  medical  aid  received.    There  seems  to  be  no  means  open  to 
the  man-of-the-street  for  obtaining  reliable  information  regarding  which 
doctor  to  call  for  high  grade  work  of  a  specific  type,    A  few  people 
know  that  hospitals  will  give  the  names  of  doctors  on  their  staff  if 
they  are  asked  for  the  name  of  a  doctor  to  care  for  a  specific  type  of 
disease,  and  the  assumption  is  that  such  doctors  are  capable  or  they 
would  not  be  on  the  hospital  staff,  but  the  availability  of  this  type 
of  help  is  not  generally  known. 

The  question  of  how  the  person  able  to  pay  a  moderate  fee, 
is  to  obtain  reliable,  curative  service  of  the  proper  type  without  a 
long,  expensive  period  of  trial  and  error  may  eventually  be  solved 
through  an  adaptation  of  the  cooperative  method. 

LEGAL  DIFFICULTIES 
The  rule  of  commerce  has  been  "caveat  emptor"  or  "let  the 
buyer  beware,"  but  there  are  many  laws  on  our  statute  books  enacted 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  consumer.    Business  itself,  is 
to  be  credited  with  the  formulation  of  certain  legal  provisions  for  con- 
sumer protection  which  serve  as  a  basis  for  building  the  confidence  nec-» 
essary  for  the  conduct  of  any  business.    A  study  of  the  development  of 
our  complicated  legal  system  convinces  one  of  the  good  intentions  on 
which  it  is  built.    Thought  regarding  the  difficulties  which  would  be 
inherent  in  business  transactions  uncontrolled  by  any  legal  provisions 
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would  not  dare  even  to  buy  or  to  sell. 

It  is  probable  that  the  average  American  would  rather  accept 
a  known  injustice  than  go  through  a  legal  battle  for  his  rights.  This 
is  partly  because  individtially  he  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  it;  part- 
ly because  he  doubts  his  ability  to  secure  a  lawyer  who  can  be  depended 
on  not  to  "double  cross"  himj  partly  because  legal  decisions  frequently 
seem  to  miscarry;  and  partly  because  of  the  time  involved  in  carrying 
a  case  through  one  court  after  another  until  no  further  appeal  is  pos- 
sible, adds  great  mental  strain  and  financial  uncertainty  to  the  prob- 
lem, 

A  real  legal  difficulty  of  the  consuioer  lies  in  the  fact 
that  laws  are  not  self-enforcing,  and  the  mere  passage  of  a  law  means 
nothing  unless  provision  has  been  made  for  its  financing  and  enforce- 
m.ent. 

According  to  Nathan  Isaacs^^  our  present  Sales  Act  has  been 
on  the  consiamers'  side  to  an  unprecedented  degree  but  the  consumers' 
persisting  dangers  and  difficulties  are  largely  beyond  the  scope  of  ef- 
fective legal  action,  although  that  scope  is  expanding. 

24.  Isaacs,  Nathan.    The  Consumer  at  Law.    The  Annals,    May  1934,    p,  187. 
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CONSUMER      POISON  HAZARDS 
The  possibility  that  w©  may  be  poisoned  through  food,  cloth- 
ing or  air  seems  to  be  increasing  at  a  rate  worthy  of  our  consideration. 
Lead  and  arsenic  are  the  two  poisons  which,  at  the  present  time,  are 
most  feared.    Poisoning  from  these  two  substances  is  of  the  type  which 
may  have  an  insiduous  undermining  effect  on  the  individ\ial*s  health, 
and  may  not  be  identified  until  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ttie  poison 
has  acctmulated  in  the  system  to  cause  serious,  and  possible  permanent, 
injury.    It  is  not  unusual  for  the  ctonulating  poison  to  remain  undetect- 
ed for  as  much  as  ten  years. 

The  danger  from  poisonous  spray  residues  in  fruit  and  vege- 
tables is  great.  These  dangers  seem  to  be  increasing  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  types  of  fruit  and  vegetable  parasites  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  methods  of  fighting  them,  frequently  involving 
the  use  of  poisons  for  the  bugs,  but  the  poisons  are  also  human  poi- 
sons. This  menace  will  have  to  be  guarded  against  until  the  methods 
of  combatting  insect  pests  do  not  depend  upon  the  treatment  of  grow^ 
ing  crops  with  poisonous  sprays. 

The  oonsuraer*3  chief  concern  is  not  that  he  will  be  poisoned 
through  the  consumption  of  a  single  article,  but  that  he  will  store 
sufficient  amounts  of  arsenic  and  lead  in  his  body  to  do  serious  ultimate 
damage.    Their  residues  are  likely  to  remain  on  apples,  pears,  lettuce, 
cabbage,  celery,  broccoli,  and  other  fruits  and  vegetables,  though  these 
poison  residues  can  be  removed  by  proper  cleansing  processes,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Departraent  of  Agriculture  the  number  of  effective  washing 
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equipments  installed  in  the  important  producing  areas  is  increasing. 

According  to  the  American  Journal  of  Public  Health,  arsenic  in 
quantities  which  might  easily  be  ingested  with  foodstuffs,  has  been  found 
to  cause  eczema  in  both  children  and  adults,  patch  baldness  and  abnormal 
skin  pigmentation.    Arsenic  has  been  known  to  cause  cancer  and  the  possi- 
bility that  arsenic  residues  are  contributing  to  the  rising  cancer  death 
rate  shoxild  not  be  ignored.    The  effects  of  lead,  even  when  acute  poisoning 
does  not  occur  are  frequently  serious,  sometimes  leading  to  obscure  nervous 
ailments  difficult  to  diagnose. 

Lead  in  the  form  of  tetraethyl  has  been  introduced  into  the  oil 
industry  recently.    It  has  proved  to  be  a  real  health  hazard.    In  the  early 
days  of  its  use  several  deaths  occurred  among  the  workers  in  the  process  of 
majaufacture  and  blending.    The  results  of  tests  conducted  by  the  Kettering 
Laboratory  of  Applied  Psychology  lead  one  to  the  conclusion  that  this  haz- 
ard is  now  negligible  to  garage  attendants  and  mechanics,  and  is  practical- 
ly nil  to  service  station  attendants  and  the  public.    Lead  chloride,  bromide 
and  sulphate  dust  result  from  the  use  of  ethyl  gasoline«25    Lead  hydrosul- 
phide  gas,  which  may  be  found  in  petroleum  and  its  products  is  dangerous 
to  health  even  when  the  air  contains  only  ,0005^,    This  gas,  however,  is 
encountered  in  only  a  few  of  the  oil  districts. 

No  actual  proof  is  yet  available  that  lead  weighting  for 
silks  is  a  health  menace,  but  it  is  thought  that  it  penetrates  tlae  skin 
in  very  fine  particles,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  to  be  a  con- 
tributing cause  to  lead  poisoning,    some  retailers  including  R,  H,  l/Iecy 

25,  American  Joximal  of  Public  Health,    Health  Hazards  in  the  Oil  Industry, 
Nov.  1934.    pp.  1123-28. 
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and  Sears  &  Roebuck  refuse  to  handle  products  weighted  with  lead. 
The  legal  use  of  this  substance  will  be  uiirestricted  until  proof  of 
danger  is  proved,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  constmer. 

Carbon  monoxide  is  one  of  the  most  insiduous  of  the  poi- 
sonous gases,  and  is  produced  by  the  burning  of  carbon  containing 
such  materials  as  natural  gas,  coal,  coke,  wood,  or  gasoline,  when- 
ever the  supply  of  air  is  insufficient  for  complete  combustion. 
Automobiles  on  the  move,  and  garages,  present  the  most  serious  haz- 
ards. 

The  American  Medical  Association  says  that  if  precautions 
and  warnings  in  regard  to  the  danger  of  inhaling  methanol  f\jmes  from 
heated  automobile  radiators  are  not  instituted,  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  many  cases  of  blindness  and  probably  fatalities  will  result.26 

In  our  cities,  especially  those  in  which  soft  coal  is 
burned,  the  gases  from  the  smoke  present  a  possible  hazard.  Any 
surgeon  knows  that  the  lungs  of  an  animal  or  person  who  has  lived 
long  in  such  a  section  become  darkened  through  the  constant  in- 
filtering  of  smoke. 

Carbon  dioxide  is  everywhere  because  it  is  the  chief  product 
of  incomplete  combustion.    This  is  not  considered  as  containing  a  poi- 
son which  is  deleterious  to  health,  but  it  will  put  one  "out"  if  he 
gets  enough  of  it,  and  the  victim  frequently  remains  sick  for  days. 

During  1934  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  fo\ind  that  cer- 

26.  What  the  Government  Does  and  Might  Do  for  the  Consutrier.    The  Annals. 
May  1934.    p.  128, 
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tain  of  the  ooiomeroial  processes  for  removing  spray  residues  from  fruits 
were  failing  to  remove  a  disproportionate  amount  of  lead.    This  discovery- 
caused  the  department  to  begin  an  effort  toward  -ttie  determination  of  more 
accurate  methods  of  discovering  lead  residue.    Six  methods  were  developed 
during  the  year,  and  were  made  available  to  industry.    Another  re- 
stilt  of  this  spray  residue  problem  is  the  nxuriber  of  preparations  intend- 
ed to  replace  lead  arsenate  which  are  not  necessarily  any  safer  than  the 
lead  itself. 

Approximately  one-third  of  the  time  and  appropriation  of  the 
United  States  Food  and  Drug  Administration  have  been  allotted  to  the  con- 
trol 8Uid  regulation  of  this  health  hazard.    They  now  seize  shipments  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  which  contain  more  than  .01  grain  of  arsenic  tri- 
oxide,  .018  grain  of  lead,  or  .01  grain  of  fluorine  per  pound  of  fruit, 
whenever  they  are  able  to  discover  such  shipments.    These  tolerances  are 
held  by  some  authorities  to  be  excessively  high.    State  cooperation  is 
badly  needed,  although  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  doing  its 
best  with  limited  staff  and  budget.  ' 

Notwithstanding  the  present  emphasis  on  milk  drinking,  un- 
pasteurized milk  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  virulent  disseminators 
of  disease,  and  as  milk  control  boards  are  almost  xmiversally  in  the 
hands  of  the  producers  and  distributors  of  milk,  such  control  has  ordi- 
narily meant  control  of  competition  in  the  interests  of  the  large  pro- 
ducers and  distributors,  rather  than  control  of  quality  in  the  interest 
27 

of  public  health.       However,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  consumer  being 


27.  Food  and  Drugs  for  the  Consumer.    The  Annals.    May  1934.    p. 28. 
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ignorant  as  to  whether  or  not  his  milk  is  supposed  to  have  been  pas- 
teurized and  in  Massachusetts  milk  inspection  is  siifficiently  strict 
to  guarantee  that  pasteurization  has  taken  place  when  it  is  claimed  by 
the  larger  companies. 

Meats  in  interstate  oonmoroe  are  sufficiently  protected  by 
inspection  to  be  considered  safe.  But  there  is  a  considerable  quantity 
of  home  butchered  meat  which  never  crosses  state  boundaries.  The  same 
dangers  are  inherent  in  this  meat  as  were  before  the  government  meat  in- 
spection became  operative.  Many  dealers,  also,  use  sodixmi  sulphite  or 
sodium  benzoate  to  preserve  or  restore  partially  deccaaposed  meats,  and 
to  guarantee  bright  coloring. 

In  a  study  of  meat  inspection  made  by  the  National  Civil  Ser- 
vice Reform  League  in  1925,  it  was  fo\md  that  avarice  and  pressure  of 
competition  are  weighed  against  the  selling  of  diseased,  spoiled,  ver- 
minous and  adulterated  food  disguised  and  sometimes  labeled  as  irtiole- 
some.    So  great  are  the  potential  losses  which  would  follow  thorough 
inspection  soad  the  consequent  wholesale  condemnation  of  seriously  dis- 
eased carcasses,  that  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  that  as  long  as  the 
packing  industry  is  in  private  hands,  ways  will  be  found  to  circumvent 
control,  and  the  reclamation  of  putrid  meats  with  chemicals  which  re- 
store fresh  color  and  odor  is  known  to  be  widely  practiced,  even  yet.^^ 

Fish  is  another  potential  source  of  danger.    Sanitary  condi- 
tions in  crab-meat  packing  plants  were  investigated  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  during  the  summer  of  1933,  and  it  was  found  that  condi- 
tions in  this  industry  were  such  as  to  constitute  a  distinct  health  men- 


28.  Food  and  Drugs  for  Consumers.    The  Annals,  May  1934.    pp.  27-8 
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ac©  to  oons\imer8»    Whitefish  and  Tullibees  contain  a  parasite  which  has 
to  be  guarded  against*    Canned  shrimp  are  likely  to  be  decomposed  either 
because  of  having  been  kept  too  long,  or  because  of  insufficient  process- 
ing temperatures  during  the  canning  process. 

Whether  or  not  the  poison  food  hazard  is  greater  than  in  the 
past,  it  now  takes  a  somewhat  different  form  from  what  it  did  previous  to 
the  passage  of  the  Food  and  Drug  act,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  complete 
and  adequate  inspection  of  foodstuffs  in  the  United  States  is  a  far 
more  ambitious  task  than  was  the  enforcement  of  prohibition* 

This  brief  discussion  shows  that  the  way  is  open  for  all  of 
us  to  slowly  and  vmconsciously  acquire  a  case  of  lead,  arsenic,  or  other 
poisoning,  and  it  appears  that  the  danger  is  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant an  increase  in  our  present  preventive  measures. 
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CHAPTER  V 

INDICATIONS      OF      A  MOVEMENT 
TO      AID      THE  CONSUMER 

The  attempts  toward  better  legislation  for  the  consijtmer  is 
601  indication  of  a  growing  movement  to  aid  the  consxjmer  in  solving  his 
problems.    Among  these  efforts  should  be  included  the  Tugwell  Bill, 
which  provided  that  patent  medicines  should  be  truthfully  advertised 
as  to  content  and  effect  and  that  cosmetics,  as  well  as  foods  and  drugs, 
should  be  placed  under  government  regulation;  the  Huddleston  Bill, 
aimed  at  better  quality  markings  for  merchandise,  and  in  the  case  of 
ceumed  goods  it  provided  for  the  marking  of  the  quantity  as  well  as 
the  quality  on  the  container.    That  these  apparently  beneficial  bills 
failed  to  be  adopted,  seems  to  indicate  powerful  forces  at  work  against 
attempts  to  control  advertising  and  labeling. 

The  government  may  not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful 
in  its  recent  attempts  to  help  the  consumer,  but  it  has  made  and  is 
still  making  efforts  which  in  a  ntjmber  of  instances  were  twisted  away 
from  their  original  intention  in  the  process  of  becoming  laws.  The 
Consumers*  Advisory  Board  was  established  xjnder  the  National  Recovery 
Administration,  as  also  was  the  Constimers'  Division  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  and  other  groups  which  will  be  taken  up  in 
this  section.    There  is  no  doubt  that  when  the  Now  Deal  was  drawn  up 


it  "was  intended  that  the  consumer  should  be  helped,  but  that  these  plans 
never  fully  materialized*    Indications  point  toward  increasing  momentum 
in  the  consumer's  cause,  and  if  the  consumer  himself,  will  supply  suf- 
ficient power  these  embrionie  steps  may  grow  into  very  definite  con- 
sumer helps# 

Professor  Lynd,  in  his  report  to  President  Roosevelt,  reoomr* 
mended  the  establishment  of  a  Consumers'  Standards  Board  to  work  with 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
"especially  equipped  laboratories  inside  or  outside  the  government 
service."    Such  a  body  is  badly  needed,  and  the  failure  of  the  presi- 
dent to  act  upon  the  recommendations  warrants  more  vigorous  complaints 

1 

than  have  yet  been  made. 

An  increasing  number  of  books  are  being  written  on  subjects 
which  should  interest  consvtmers;  household  magazines  have  departments 
to  educate  readers  in  the  best  ways  of  living;  the  Annals  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  devoted  one  whole  issue  to  the  problems  of  the  consumer; 
the  colleges  seem  to  be  uniting  in  planning  conferences  running  from 
one  to  three  weeks  at  a  minimum  fee,  in  which  the  different  phases 
of  consumer  problems  are  discussed;  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
persuade  teachers,  regardless  of  their  subject,  to  introduce  informa- 
tion regarding  products  to  consumers* 


1*  Brindze,  Ruth*    How  to  Spend  Money*    p*  10* 
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GOVERNMENT  AIDS 
The  recent  depression  and  the  national  recovery  program  have 
brought  the  consumer  very  much  into  the  foreground.    Within  the  last 
four  years  a  great  many  of  the  government  departments  appear  to  be  at- 
tempting to  help  the  consumer  directly  or  indirectly,  and  this  may  be 
an  indication  of  awakening  consumer  consciousness*    Since  the  consumer, 
collectively,  has  not  expressed  himself  forcefully,  it  is  not  sxir- 
prising  that  the  commercial  interests  which  have  done  so  should  re- 
ceive major  consideration*    A  study  of  the  various  government  depart- 
ments will  show  that  many  aids  are  now  being  offered  to  the  consximer. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economies 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  collects  and  distributes 
information  on  prices,  supplies  and  shipments  of  farm  food  products? 
develops  standards  and  grades  for  the  producers,  the  trade  and  the  con- 
sumers; grades  and  inspects  many  farm  products  enroute  from  producer  to 
cons\jmer»    It  is  \ander  this  department  that  grades  for  cons\iraers  are 
now  stamped  on  dressed  beef  and  lamb  in  an  increasing  number  of  packing 
plants,  although  this  grading  is  not  a  compulsory  requirement.  Optional 
grade  labels  are  also  provided  for  eggs,  dressed  poultry  and  butter  in 
cooperation  with  ntimerous  concerns* 

According  to  the  1934  Annual  Report  of  this  department  the 
public  demand  for  the  type  of  econoiaic  information  furnished  by  it  is 
constantly  increasing* 
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Through  its  section  on  Current  Eoonomio  Information  this 
bureau  served  the  consumer  through  a  study  of  the  Probable  Effect 
of  Foreign  Marketing  and  Production  Control  Programs  on  American 
Agriculture.    Through  its  Market  News  Service  it  conducts  several 
mailing  lists  which  are  supplied  with  the  types  of  information  indi- 
vidually desired,  and  includes  information  on  fruit,  tobacco,  butter, 
cheese,  seeds,  cotton,  etc#    A  special  livestock  market  service  is 
conducted  over  the  radio,  as  well  asihrough  the  press,  ^ftiich  takes 
the  market  reports  on  livestock,  meats  and  wool  (with  spot  facts  on 
supply,  demand,  movement,  prices  and  related  information)  to  the  farm 
producers  shortly  after  it  becomes  known  on  the  market.    This  service 
has  helped  those  producers  who  market  their  livestock  direct* 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  is  working  toward 
the  standardization  of  containers  and  nomenclature*    It  reports  an 
outstanding  growth  in  consumer  interest  regarding  grade  designations 
of  farm  products,  and  reports  progress  in  the  development  of  grades 
especially  for  consumers.    Grades  are  now  available  either  in  official- 
ly promulgated  or  tentative  form  for  fifty-one  fruit  and  vegetable 
products. 

Seventy-two  distinct  local  grade  standards  and  classifications, 
other  thaja  the  Bureau's  standards,  were  foiind,  for  use  in  grading  hogs. 
This  variation  is  used  as  an  argument  toward  grading  in  accordance 
with  the  tentative  Federal  Hog  standards  which  are  being  recommended  for 
use  at  livestock  concentration  points. 
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The  optional  meat  grading  service  has  increased  19^2%  over 
the  quantity  of  meat  graded  during  the  previous  year,  but  even  with  this 
increase  only  5,Zfo  of  the  total  U.  S,  Beef  production  is  so  graded. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  is  the  department  which  is 
responsible  for  the  mandatory  meat  inspection,  under  which  all  meat 
sold  in  interstate  cOmjnsroe  is  inspected  and  stamped  to  indicate  that 
it  was  whdlesome  when  inspected* 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry 
The  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  conducts  research  in  cortr 
nection  with  milk  and  cream. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  a  bureau  which  Congress 
created  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  six  different  laws 
for  the  protection  of  consumers.    The  most  important  of  them  is  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  commonly  called  the  Pure  Food  Law,  which  prohibits 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  adulterated  or  misbranded  foods, 
beverages,  stock  feeds,  drugs  and  medicines.    Other  acts  enforced  by 
this  bureau  include  the  Import  Milk  Act  and  the  Tea  Act  which  regulate 
milk  and  tea  offered  for  entry  into  the  United  States;  The  Caustic 
Poison  Act  which,  through  its  labeling  requirements,  safeguards  the 
household  against  accidental  injury  from  ammonia,  carbolic  acid,  lye 
and  certain  other  dangerous  compounds  used  in  the  home.    The  other 
two  laws  control  traffic  in  insecticides,  fungicides  and  disinfectants; 
and  in  naval  stores. 
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Educational  methods,  seizures  and  criminal  prosecutions  are 
employed  in  this  regulatory  work,    Tflfhenever  possible  violations  are 
prevented  by  showing  the  manufacturer  how  to  put  out  a  legitimate 
product*    Seizures  are  civil  actions  against  the  goods  themselves,  and 
operate  to  remove  offending  products  from  the  market,  while  prosecu- 
tions seek  to  ptrnish  the  persons  responsible  for  violations.  Close 
cooperation  is  attempted  with  State  and  Municipal  authorities  to  pro- 
tect the  public  against  harmful  or  fraudulent  products  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Federal  Government. 

In  those  instances  where  the  law  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
products  known  to  be  dangerous,  as  in  the  recent  case  of  poisonous 
cosmetics,  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  makes  every  effort  to 
warn  the  public  against  them  through  the  press  and  other  media.  Fur- 
ther information  regarding  fraudulent  or  injurious  products  is  given 
consumers  through  the  "Notices  of  Judgment"  issued  at  the  termination 
of  legal  actions.    These  pamphlets  are  published  at  irregular  intervals 
and  are  sent  to  consumers  who  have  requested  that  their  names  be  put  on 
the  mailing  list. 

According  to  the  1934  report  of  this  bureau  many  bad  con- 
ditions exist  which  it  is  powerless  to  correct  because  of  lack  of 
jurisdiction  under  the  present  law,  and  others  fail  of  attention  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  equipment  for  accurate  methods  of  analysis  in 
the  Bureau's  research  laboratories.    The  last  two  features  are  tangible 
reflections  on  an  appropriation  inadequate  to  cover  the  field  which 
this  department  theoretically  supervises. 
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Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  the  consiamer  is  given  specific 
protection  against  false  or  misleading  statements  appearing  on  the  label 
or  in  the  doctrinal  matter  surrounding  the  package , b  ut  the  law  does 
not  cover  advertising  statements  apart  from  those  on  the  package  it- 
self, and  there  is  no  legal  limit  to  the  false  and  misleading  state- 
ments which  may  appear  in  newspapers,  magazines,  direct  mail  appeals, 
or  on  billboards.    Patent  medicines  are  now  bought  primarily  by  virtue 
of  non-package  advertising  so  that  the  protection  afforded  the  pur- 
chaser of  such  goods  is  more  nominal  than  real*    The  Act  provides  that 
eleven  drugs  or  their  derivatives  shall  be  stated  on  the  label  when 
they  are  an  ingredient  of  a  nostr\im»    Further  than  this  the  manufac- 
turer may  maintain  complete  secrecy  regarding  the  composition  of  his 
preparation*    Lastly,  the  Act  covers  only  interstate  shipments  of  drugs. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  doubtless  carrying  on 
as  completely  and  as  well  as  is  possible  under  the  present  law  with  too 
small  an  appropriation  and  too  small  a  corps  of  workers*    It  would  be 
helpful  to  the  general  public  if  this  act  could  be  revised  and  its 
scope  extended  to  include  cosmetics  and  to  require  the  published  bros.d- 
cast  of  the  dangers  of  adulterated  and  misrepresented  foods ,  by  brand 
name,  in  order  that  there  could  be  no  misvmderstanding  on  the  consumer* s 
part*    The  Administration  should  \urge  and  inaugurate  protective  legis- 
lative measures.    But  it  is  up  to  the  consimers— the  public  at  large-- 
to  take  a  more  active  part  in  pressing  for  the  adoption  of  helpful 
measures  when  they  come  before  the  legislatiire*    The  powerful  forces 
which  oppose  all  bills  that  are  contrary  to  their  own  financial  inter- 


ests  are  sure  to  be  well  represented,  and  if  the  consumers'  side  is 
not  equally  forcefully  presented  it  is  not  surprising  the  interests  of 
those  present  should  be  more  fully  covered  in  the  bill  as  finally  adopted. 

If  the  consumers  had  been  sufficiently  informed  regarding 
the  need  and  provisions  of  the  Copeland  Bill  which  was  before  the 
Legislature  in  1933  and  in  a  revised  form  in  1934,  and  then  had  spon- 
sored it  as  they  should  have,  there  would  now  be  less  occasion  for 
complaint  about  many  of  the  handicaps  xmder  vriiich  the  consumers  labor» 
This  me&svore,  in  addition  to  preserving  all  the  worthy  features  of 
the  present  Food  and  Drug  Act,  was  designed  to  bring  within  the  scope 
of  the  law,  cosmetics,  mechanical  devices  intended  for  curative  pxjr- 
poses  or  for  affecting  the  structvire  of  the  body  as  well  as  the  ad- 
vertising of  foods,  drugs  and  cosmetics.    It  prescribed  more  effective 
control  of  dangerous  drug  products,  and  foods  containing  poisons  or 
prepared  under  conditions  constituting  a  health  menace.    More  definite 
informative  labeling  was  provided  for  and  penalties  of  a  corrective 
character  would  have  been  established. 

This  measure  aroused  bitter  opposition  from  certain  trade 
elements,  particularly  the  proprietary  medicine  industry  and  sections 
of  the  advertising  profession,    A  vast  amount  of  misinformation  regard- 
ing the  effects  of  the  bill,  if  passed,  was  disseminated  both  among 
the  industries  and  the  public.    Trade  opposition,  together  with  the 
congested  congressional  legislative  program,  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  failure  of  Congress  to  act  on  this  bill.    There  will  undoubtedly 
be  a  similar  bill  introduced  into  the  present  legislature,  and  if  the 
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public  can  be  properly  informed  as  to  its  provisions  it  will  probably 
become  a  law. 

Bureau  of  Home  Economics 

The  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  is  a  research  department  and 
devotes  its  resources  to  the  solution  of  consumption  problems  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  consvuners'  well-being.    Through  its  scientific 
study  of  foods,  textiles,  and  economic  problems  from  the  home  maker's 
point  of  view  this  Bureau  performs  a  vejry  valuable  function  for  the 
housewife.    It  places  research  in  the  consumption  of  agricultural 
products  on  the  same  level  as  research  in  their  production.    The  re- 
search work  is  organized  vmder  three  divisions:    Food  and  Nutrition; 
Textiles  and  Clothingj  and  Household  Economics. 

The  Food  and  Nutrition  Division  studies  vitamin  content, 
food  values,  the  effects  of  diet  on  growth  and  health,  improved 
methods  of  food  preparation,  new  uses  of  foods,  home  canning  and 
other  methods  of  preserving  foods. 

The  Textiles  and  Clothing  Division  is  at  present  working 
on  the  development  of  standards  and  specifications  for  use  by  the  con- 
sumer.   As  a  means  of  establishing  such  standards  it  is  carrying  on 
studies  in  the  utilization  of  cotton,  wool,  and  other  textiles.  It 
has  developed  patterns  of  clothing  for  young  children  which  are  con- 
structed with  consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  clothing  on  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  of  the  child  who  will  wear  it. 

The  Household  Economics  Section  has  prepared  material  on 
household  budgets  and  accounting;  on  purchasing,  from  the  consumers' 
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vie-wpoint,  to  guide  homemakers  in  the  best  possible  use  of  the  family 
resources.    It  studies  the  efficiency  of  household  equipment  and  from 
its  findings  serves  as  the  consvimers'  spokesman  to  manufacturers  in 
order  that  they  may  see  the  salient  features  required  in  refrigerators, 
■washing  machines,  metal  sinks,  electrical  appliances  and  other  house- 
hold equipment. 

The  findings  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  are  published 
in  pamphlet  form  and  are  available  to  housewives  for  a  small  fee  in  the 
instances  when  they  are  not  free. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMffiRCE 

Bureau  of  Fisheries 
The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  is 
primarily  a  scientific,  or  fact-finding,  agency.    It  carries  on  sci- 
entific, economic,  marketing  and  statistical  investigations  designed 
(a)  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  fish  products  delivered  to  the  con- 
sumer, and  (b)  to  conserve  a  great  natural  resource  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

In  the  interest  of  consumption  it  has  recently  inaugurated 
an  educational  campaign  to  acquaint  the  public  with  the  nutritive  value 
of  fish  and  shell  fish  and  with  the  proper  methods  of  cooking  to  be  used 
in  their  preparation.    As  an  aid  to  disseminating  this  information  the 
findings  are  published  in  pamphlets  available  through  application  to 
the  Bureau. 


Bureau  of  Standards 


In  the  "Act  to  Establish  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards" 

which  -was  adopted  on  March  3,  1901,  Congress  sets  forth  the  functions 

of  that  bureau  as: 

Section  2»  The  functions  of  the  Bureau  shall 
consist  in  the  custody  of  the  standards?  the 
comparison  of  the  standards  used  in  scientific 
investigations,  engineering,  manufacturing, con*- 
merce,  and  educational  institutions  with  the 
stcaidards  adopted  or  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  construction,  when  necessary,  of  stand- 
ards, their  multiples  and  subdivisions  j  the  test- 
ing and  calibration  of  standard  measuring  ap- 
paratus, the  solution  of  problems  which  arise 
in  connection  with  standards;  the  determir«*ti on 
of  physical  constants  and  the  properties  of  ma- 
terials, when  such  data  are  of  great  importeoioe 
to  scientific  or  manufacturing  interests, and 
are  not  to  be  obtained  of  sufficient  accuracy 
elsewhere* 

Section  3»    The  Bureau  shall  exercise  its  fVmo- 
tions  for  the  government  of  the  United  States j 
for  any  state  or  municipal  government  within 
the  United  States,  or  for  ai^  s cientif ic  society, 
educational  institution,  firm,  corporation  or 
individual  within  the  United  States  engaged  in 
manufacturing  or  other  pursuits,  requiring  the 
use  of  standards  or  standard  measuring  iastnb- 
ments.    All  requests  for  the  services  of  the 
Bureau  shall  be    made  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  herein  established. 

A  further  service  of  this  Bureau  is  found  in  its  coopera- 
tion with  industrial  groups  in  the  reduction  of  waste  by  eliminat- 
ing unnecessary  variety  of  products  through  the  development  of 
simplified  practice  recommendations  which  are  satisfactory'"  to  pro- 
ducers, distributors  and  consumers. 

The  services  of  this  bureau  are  largely  research  work  for 


determining  the  quality  of  manufactured  goods,  and  means  of  testing 
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quality;  and  determining  federal  specifications  for  use  in  government 
purchases,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Specifications  Board.  It 
has  a  certification  system  by  -which  it  publishes  the  names  of  manu- 
facturers -who  are  willing  to  certify  that  their  products  comply  with 
federal  specifications,  and  has  developed  commercial  steindards  which 
help  trade  groups  to  voluntarily  arrive  at  standards  and  grading  sys- 
tems for  their  own  products* 

Congressional  committees  review  the  program  of  activities  of 
this  bureau  annually,  and  Congress  makes  specific  appropriations  to  pro- 
vide for  the  services  to  be  rendered, 

J«  Lyman  Briggs,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  says: 

Not  infrequently  the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  asked 
to  give  to  individuals    or  to  the  public  in  gen- 
eral, information  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
ceming  the  relative  merits  of  different  brands  of 
articles  on  the  market*    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bureau  has  relatively  little  information  of  this 
kind*    Such  information  as  we  have  is  secured  from 
the  examination  of  a  part  of  the  supplies  purchased 
by  the  government*    These  purchases  are    made  on 
the  basis  of  specifications*    If  the  material  sup- 
plied on  the  lowest  bid  meets  the  specification, 
this  closes  the  transaction,  and  competing  mater- 
ials are  not  examined*    Consequently  our  knowledge 
of  any  line  of  competing  materials  is,  in  general, 
exceedingly  fragmentary* 

•  •  •  Although  it  has  been  impossible    to  comply 
fully  with  the  numerous  requests  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Standards  from  consumers,  both  organised 
and  unorganized,  for  data  concerning  the  researches 
made  and  the  goods  tested  at  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards, these  requests  have  been  given  serious  con- 
sideration*   The  conclusion  has  been  that  -tixe  best 
method  of  extending  to  non- governmental  consumers 
the  maximum  benefit  from  the  tests  ajad  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  Bureau  is  to  place  the  results 
of  the  researches  at  the  disposal  of  committees, 
both  governmental  and  non-governmental,  fonnuQai?- 
ing  nationally  recognized  commodity  specificatiaisj 
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to  encourage  firms  to  manufacture  goods  to  comply 
with  these  specifications,  and  to  facilitate  the 
purchase  of  specification-made  goods  by  both  con- 
tract- and  over-the-co\inter-buyers« 

The  certification  plan,  previously  referred  to,  involves  the 
compilation  and  distribution  of  lists  of  manufacturers  vdio  are  willing, 
when  requested  to  do  so,  to  certify  to  the  purchaser  that  the  com- 
modities delivered  comply  with  the  requirements  and  tests  of  cer- 
tain nationally  recognized  specifications*    The  Department  reports 
that  this  plan  has  been  used  by  many  tax-supported  purchasing  agencies* 
Such  a  plan  as  this  is  valuable  to  the  dealer  but  vmless  he  passes  the 
information  he  has  obtained  through  certification  on  to  the  consumer, 
it  is  of  little  value  to  the  ultimate  consxmer. 

The  labeling  plsji  is  intended  to  give  the  over-the-counter 
purchaser  the  advantages  gained  by  the  contract  buyer  vmder  the  certi- 
fication plan*    The  label  recommended  would  be  a  self-identifying, 
quality-guaranteeing  label  on  the  container  or  on  the  commodity  it- 
self, which  would  enable  buyers  to  identify  immediately  commodities 
guaranteed  by  the  makers  to  comply  with  nationally  recognized  speci- 
fications* 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  is  at  present  serving  the  producer 
almost  entirely,  but  it  has  great  potential  consumer  value  in  its 
probable  ability  to  bring  him  knowledge  of  the  results  of  tests  made 
on  consumer  goods.  Such  tests  should  state  the  degree  of  deviation 
either  above  or  below  established  standards  for  the  goods,  and  thus 
serve  as  a  guide  for  consvimer  purchasing*    But  before  such  aid  coxild 
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be  made  available  it  would  be  necessary  to  amend  the  law  so  that  it 
would  include  these  additional  functions*    Such  testing  could  then 
be  followed  with  appropriate  certification  and  labelling  of  the  art- 
icles* 

This  Bureau  is  now  sponsoring  a  project  for  the  elimination 
of  waste  through  simplified  commercial  practice*    This  saving  is 
primarily  valuable  to  the  dealer  but  it  has  possibilities  of  develop- 
ment to  include  the  consumer*    This  project  is  handled  in  detail  in 
this  paper  under  the  heading  of  "Standardization*"    If  it  is  decided 
that  standardization  is  a  definite  consumer  help  the  Bureau  of  Stajid- 
ards  should  be  able  to  supply  much  information  which  would  be  of  value 
in  working  out  standards  for  individual  products* 

Steamboat  Inspection  Service 
Through  this  department  the  government  maintains  standards 
of  safety  for  steamboats,  and  doubtless  reduces  loss  of  life  through 
guarding  against  improperly  equipped  steamboats* 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMSSION 

The  Electric  Rate  Survey  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission  ex- 
ercises a  marked  influence  toward  rate  reduction  by  reporting  electric 
rates  through  the  United  States,  and  disclosing  undue  differences, 
which  allows  consvmers  to  compare  their  own  bills  with  those  paid  in 
other  commvmities* 

The  National  Power  Survey  conducted  by  this  Commission 
points  the  way  for  vast  development  of  water-power  resources;  while  its 
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regular  work  in  licensing  power  projects  protects  power  sites  on  public 
lands  and  navigable  streams  and  assures  their  development  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  public,  and  preserves  the  right  of  municipal  or  govern- 
ment recapture  after  the  expiration  of  the  license  period, 

FEDERAL  TRA.DE  COMMISSION 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  working  constantly  \mder  its 
organic  act  for  the  elimination  of  unfair  trade  practices  inimical  to 
the  welfare  of  consximers.    It  issues  "Cease  and  Desist"  orders  against 
unfair  trade  practices  whether  connected  with  price,  quality  or  quantity 
problems*    It  holds  trade  practice  conferences  at  which  industries  agree 
voluntarily  upon  quality  standards  and  upon  definitions  of  fair  trade 
practices. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  commission  to  maintain  competition 
through  weeding  out  those  practices  which  tend  toward  monopoly.  George 
Bobbins  says  the  work  would  have  been  more  effective  if  unfair  methods 
had  been  based  on  fraud,  dishonesty  and  coercion,  in  which  case  the 
interest  of  this  department  might  be  in  improved  bargaining  rather 
than  in  preserved  competition* 

This  commission  is  greatly  handicapped  in  the  courts  by  hav- 
ing been  established  without  clear  authority  and  delegation  of  power. 
Its  present  policy  of  fostering  trade  conferences  rather  than  of  liti- 
gation, may  perhaps  be  the  outcome  of  this  lack  of  authority,  although 
it  represents  a  T/riiolesome  and  practical  shift  toward  leadership  and  co- 
operation with  business* 
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By  the  very  nature  of  this  commission  its  work,  as  now  estab- 
lished, must  be  with  the  producer  rather  than  with  the  consumer,  except 
for  the  benefits  derived  through  the  cease  and  desist  orders.    The  names 
of  the  firms  against  whom  such  orders  have  been  issued,  and  a  report  of 
the  other  work  of  the  commission  is  issued  monthly  and  •will  be  mailed 
to  anyone  on  request.    It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  such  in- 
formation will  not  be  published  by  the  papers  and  magazines  in  which 
such  firms  are  actual  or  potential  advertisers  ajid  for  that  reason 
its  findings  are  not  widely  scattered. 

The  work  of  this  department  could  be  made  more  helpful  to 
the  consumer  through  amendments  to  the  present  law  which  should  pro- 
vide for  obligatory  publication  in  all  papers,  of  the  names  of  concerns 
and  the  articles  against  which  cease  and  desist  orders  have  been  issued, 
accompanied  by  the  reasons  for  the  issuing  of  such  orders.  Provision 
for  a  consumer  representative  to  sit  in  at  trade  conferences  to  uphold 
the  consumers*  interest  wo\ild  be  valuable. 

BimEAU  OF  FOREIGN  AND  DOIvIESTIC  COMMERCE 

Marketing  Research  and  Service  Division 
One  section  of  the  Marketing  Research  and  Service  Division 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  specifically  designed 
as  a  consximer  research  section.    This  section  carries  on  investigations 
designed  to  provide  facts  about  consumption  which  should  lead  to  more 
intelligent  and  less  wasteful  practices  by  consvmiers  and  business  men. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 
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Division  of  Subsistence  Homesteads 
The  present  interest  in  small  farms,  tcrnn  lots  for  gardening, 
and  what  are  knomm  as  "subsistence  homesteads"  created  a  widespread  de- 
mand for  information  on  the  operation  of  the  small  place.    The  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Subsis- 
tence Homesteads  of  the  Depar-tanent  of  the  Interior  issued  a  publication 
on  Plsoming  a  Subsistence  Homestead.    Widespread  use  of  this  publica- 
tion has  demonstrated  the  growing  importance  of  the  small  holding  as 
the  direct  means  of  earning  a  livelihood. 

Bureau  of  Mines 
The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  doing  a  helpful,  hvunane,  service  by- 
reporting  on  equipment  which  involves  explosion  hazard. 

Office  of  Vocational  Education 
The  Department  of  Vocational  Educational  offers  material  on 
consumer  education.    Outstanding  in  its  publications  are  "Consumer 
Buying  in  the  Educational  Program"  which  contains  suggestions  for 
teachers  of  home-making  in  secondary  schools  and  in  adult  classes; 
and  "Consumer  Education"  which  is  a  supplement  to  the  Si:cth  Annual 
Conference  Reports  of  the  North  Atlantic,  Southern,  Central  and 
Pacific  regions, 

INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMf^ISSION 

This  commission  furnishes  information  regarding  the  safest 
railroads,  based  on  accident  statistics. 
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DEPARTMT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  priinary  service  of  the  Department  of  Justice  is  the  prose- 
cution of  violators  of  laws.    Previous  to  the  advent  of  the  N.  R.  A. 
this  department  did  much  toward  keeping  competition  open. 

DEPARTI^ENT  OF  LABOR 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
This  bureau  publishes  studies  of  the  cost  of  living  based  on 
a  large  number  of  articles  in  common  use.    The  studies  are  intended  to 
indicate  when  prices  are  rising  faster  than  incomes,  and  vice-versa, 
and  thus  to  show  whether  consumer  purchasing  povrer  is  increasing  or 
diminishing. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  become  active  in  spon- 
soring the  consumers'  cooperative  movement.  As  an  aid  in  helping  in- 
terested groups  form  local  cooperatives  they  have  issued  three  bulle- 
tins which  give  information  as  to  the  proper  procedure  for  the  organ- 
ization and  management  of  general  consumers*  societies,  oil  associa- 
tions and  housing  societies.  Each  of  these  bulletins  contains  model 
by-laws  for  the  use  of  groups  organizing  such  associations.  To  those 
interested  in  forming  a  consumers'  cooperative  they  offer  an  analysis 
of  the  state  laws  concerning  such  organizations. 

The  department  also  publishes  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  which 
is  sent  on  application  to  anyone  requesting  it,  and  contains  current 
information  regarding  developments  in  the  cons\iraers*  cooperative  move- 
ment. 
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Public  Health  Service 

Health  department  activities  aim  fundamentally  at  the  pre- 
vention of  disease  and  the  protection  of  health.    The  work  of  this  de- 
partment with  milk  is  of  outstsinding  help  to  consxnaers.    It  presents 
a  milk  ordinance,  as  a  basis  for  municipal  milk  regulation,  which  is 
now  in  operation  in  600  cities.    The  department  will  survey  cities 
upon  invitation  from  state  and  local  officials* 

The  Public  Health  Service,  in  conjunction  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  approved  three  grades  of  milk,  usually  desig- 
nated as  A,  B,  and  C,    Grade  C  is  cooking  milk» 

NATIONAL  RECOVERY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  N.  R.  A.  was  an  experiment  in  the  self  regulation  of 
industry  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  as  such  it  involved  a  reversal 
of  the  policy  of  competition  vriiich  had  been  maintained  under  the  anti- 
trust laws*    The  "Codes  of  Fair  Competition"  agreed  upon  for  the  various 
industries  contained  provisions  governing  trade  practices  and  were  draft- 
ed primarily  by  industry.    Their  administration  was  entrusted  to  code 
authorities  composed  chiefly  of  representatives  of  the  leading  units 
of  a  definite  industry.    The  effectiveness  of  government  supervision 
over  the  drafting  and  administration  of  codes  was  limited  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  and  by  uncertainty  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  law 
empowered  the  government  to  coerce  industry. 


Of  the  principles  in-vol"ved  and  used  in  many  of  the  codes  the 


following  could  have  been  especially  burdensome  to  the  consumer: 

1»  Prohibition  of  sales  helavr  cost,  to  prevent 
out- throat  competition,  but  failure  to  define 
"cost"  left  the  way  open  for  many  questions. 

2.  Retail  prices  were  set  by  the  manufacturer 
which  tended  to  deprive  consumers  of  the  bene- 
fits of  efficient  distribution. 

3.  A  fixed  percentage    was  marked  up  by  each 
dealer  handling  the  goods  between  the  manufac- 
turers and  the  ultimate  consumer.    This  system 
works  like  an  inverted  pyrsanid  with    the  con- 
3^amer  paying  the  increase  accumulated    as  the 
goods  passed  through  several  dealers. 

4.  Output  was  limited  and  this  was  undesirable 
from  the  consumer's  point  of  view  because  of 
the  possibility  of  creating  artificial  scarcity 
which  would  result  in  high  prices.  This  method 
would  protect  the  inefficient  at  the  expense  of 
the  efficient  by  preventing  efficient  low  cost 
concerns  from  securing  a  larger  share    of  the 
market. 

5.  Open  price  systems  were  allowed  and  theymake 
for  informal  price  agreements  among  producers.^ 

The  consumer's  principal  objection  to  price  fixing  by  in- 
dustry is  that  it  leases  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  producer 
and  the  distributor.    It  eliminates  whatever  protection  competition 
gives  without  substituting  any  other  adequate  safeguard  against 
prices  that  are  above  a  fair  level. 


Consumers'  Advisory  Board 
The  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  was  one  of  the  three  boards 
set  up  to  advise  in  the  administration  of  the  N,  R.  A.     It  was  purely 
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an  advisory  board  and  for  that  reason  it  was  handicapped  in  its  ac- 
complishments because  its  recommendations  -were  almost  entirely  disre- 
garded* 

It  was,  however,  partly  as  a  result  of  the  advice  of  this 
board  that  the  N.  R.  A.  annouaced  a  new  price  policy  in  the  winter  of 
1935«  This  new  policy  looked  toward  the  gradual  elimination  of  price 
fixing  provisions  from  the  codes  and  the  substitution  of  arrangements 
for  emergency  price  control  under  closer  governmental  direction* 

This  Board  expired  with  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act 
on  Jxme  16,  1935 

Consumers'  Council 
of  the 

Agricultural  Adjustment  Adiainistration 
The  Consumers'  Council  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad- 
ministration has  played  a  role  similar  to  that  of  the  Cons\Miers' 
Advisory  Board  under  the  National  Recovery  Administration.    It  has 
assembled  and  distributed  factual  material  on  changes  in  the  prices 
of  foods  and  materials,  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the  consumer,  and 
has  attempted  to  assist  in  the  self  protection  of  consumers  by  pub- 
lishing material  intended  to  advise  them  on  intelligent  buying* 

It  publishes  the  Consumers'  Guide  which  is  a  bi-weekly  pub- 
lication and  contains  articles  and  data  designed  to  aid  consumers  in 
tmder standing  chcuiges  in  prices  and  costs  of  food  smd  farm  commodities; 
in  making  wise  and  economical  purchases;  and  in  acquainting  them  with 
efforts  which  are  being  made  by  individuals  and  groups  of  consxirasrs  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  value  for  their  expenditures* 
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The  Consumers'  Council  also  publishes  "Consumer  Facts"  which 
is  a  weekly  report  to  consumers  alternating  the  three  following  types 
of  material:     (l)  timely  facts  about  one  specific  food  with  its  back- 
ground information,  intended  to  help  consumers  to  understand  their  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  that  food  and  its  place  in  the  budget,  such  as 
"Guides  Along  the  Green  Route,"  "Lamb  in  the  Meat  Budget,"  (2)  a 
presentation  of  the  economics  behind  the  current  problems  of  consumers 
such  as  "Facts  Behind  Food  Prices,"  "The  Consumer  Looks  at  Agricultural 
Adjustment,"  and  (3)  snapshots  of  what  goes  on  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
A.  A»  A.  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  result  in  helps  to  the 
consumer  such  as  "A  Trip  Through  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,"  This 
is  issued  primarily  as  a  syndicated  ten-minute  radio  speech  for  weekly 
presentation  by  one  broadcasting  station  in  each  locality  with  reprints 
to  be  used  for  any  other  educational  puirpose  available  on  request* 

Consumers  Division 
of  the 

National  Emergency  Council 
This  division  acted  as  coordinating  agency  between  the 
Consumers*  Advisory  Board  and.  the  Consumers*  Council  until  June  16, 
1935.    It  published  "Consximer  Notes"  as  well  as  studies  of  price 
and  quality  problems,  and  supervised  and  directed  the  County  Con- 
stimers'  Councils. 
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Consumers  Division 
of  the 

National  Recovery  Administration 
This  Division  was  created  in  August,  1935,  after  the  re- 
organization of  the  N.       A,  to  take  over  the  work  formerly  done  by 
the  Consumers'  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  Consumers'  Division  of  the 
National  Emergency  Council.     In  detail,  the  functions  and  purposes 
of  this  division  are:     (1)  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  problems  of 
the  consimier,  to  review  public  policy  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the 
consumer,  and  in  general  to  suggest  ways  and  mesms  to  promote  larger 
and  more  economical  production  of  useful  goods  and  facilitate  the 
maintenance  and  betterment  of  the  American  standard  of  living;  and 

Q 

(2)  to  supervise  the  work  of  the  Consumers'  County  Councils. 

It  has  a  considerable  list  of  printed  material  for 
distribution.    It  publishes  "The  Consumer, "which  is  the  successor  to 
"Consumer  Notes"  and  is  a  bi-weekly  periodical  which  lays  special 
stress  on  problems  of  public  policy  legislation,  industrial  organi- 
zation and  judicial  decisions  which  affect  the  consumer  and  his  in- 
terest. 

County  Consumers*  Councils 
The  County  Consumers'  Councils  were  set  up  experimentally 
in  about  two  hundred  counties.    They  have  \mdertaken  various  foms  of 
price  investigation  and  price  reporting,  and  have  promoted  the  adoption 
of  quality  standards  and  informative  labeling  through  surveys  of  exist- 
ing conditions  and  by  exerting  pressure  on  dealers  to  cause  them  to 

6.  Sources  of  Infojrmation  on  Cons\Amer  Organization  and  Education. 
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adopt  grade  labeling  or  standards.    Some  councils  have  exerted  pressure 
to  prevent  price  fixing  from  resulting  in  xinfair  price  increases  to 
constcners,  particularly  in  the  case  of  coal,  and  have  secured  consumer 
representation  on  milk  control  boards  and  local  code  authorities.  Oth- 
ers have  taken  action  in  connection  with  local  ordinances  for  the  pro- 
tection of  consumers'  health.    Several  have  helped  to  promote  consumer 
education  through  cooperation  with  universities,  or  by  holding  consumer 
institutes. 

These  councils  have  been  criticized  as  not  having  been  svif- 
ficiently  active  and  aggressive  in  the  fight    to  protect  the  interests 
of  consvimers.    This  inability- can  be  explained  by  the  facts  that  the 
councils  were  composed  of  volunteers;  and  that  no  funds  were  appropriat- 
ed to  cover  their  expenses;  and  they  had  no  basis  of  experience  on  which 
to  judge  what  they  should  do. 

SUMMARY  OF  GOVERMENT  CONSUMER  AGENCIES 
We  have  seen  that  the  government  has  attempted  to  meet  the 
consumers'  problem  in  a  variety  of  ways.    It  is  well  to  remember  that 
the  N,  R.  A. ,  like  a  new  born  babe,  needed  nursing  and  therapeutic 
measures.    Potentially  consumer  agencies  are  powerful  instruments,  but 
the  handful  of  consumer  representatives  in  Washington  can  accomplish 
little  by  themselves  as  contrasted  with  possible  accomplishments  if 
they  were  backed  by  the  support  of  the  masses.    The  codes  were  a  start- 
ing point. 

Further  development  of  contacts  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  consumers  throughout  the  country  is  needed.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished by  increasing  the  number  of  Covmty  Consumers'  Councils  and 
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establishing  them  on  a  permanent  basis  with  enough  funds  to  cover  ex- 
penses; or  it  might  be  accomplished  by  establishing  a  Consiamers'  Ex- 
tension Service  with  one  or  more  paid  workers  in  every  state  whose 
job  it  would  be  to  spread  information  concerning  consumer  problems  in 
much  the  same  way  that  the  existing  extension  service  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  now  carries  information  to  farmers  regarding  the  best 
use  of  farm  resources*^ 

If  the  consumer  services  of  the  Federal  Government  are  to 
be  emphasized  in  the  future,  there  must  be  considerable  increase  in 
the  appropriation  for  the  several  agencies. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
STATE  SERVICES 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS  AND  STATE  LEGISLATURES 

The  State  govemment  is  more  closely  related  to  its  average 
resident  than  is  the  national  government.    The  feeling  that  more  is 
done  for  moneyed  interests  is  present  here,  but  does  not  seem  to  be  as 
general  regarding  state  governments  as  regarding  the  federal  government. 
Again,  complainants  should  realize  that  until  they  work  together  they 
must  expect  to  be  ineffective  in  competing  with  organized  forces. 

Notwrithstanding  these  facts,  a  study  of  the  departments  in 
the  state  will  show  that  a  great  deal  is  being  done  for  the  average 
American  by  his  state.    Its  achievements  may  not  be  in  direct  proportion 
to  his  immediate  expenditures  but  the  general  organization  works  for 
his  benefit.    Running  down  through  the  Massachusetts  departments  one 
finds:    a  Department  of  Agriculture,  containing  divisions  on  Live  Stock 
Control,  a  Milk  Control  Board,  an  Animal  Quarantine  Station;  a  Civil 
Service  and  Registration  Department;  a  Department  of  Education  includ- 
ing a  division  for  the  blind,  a  Nautical  School,  and  a  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation section;  an  Industrial  Accident  Board,  a  Division  of  In- 
surance; a  Department  of  Labor  and  Industries  which  includes  divisions 
on  the  Necessaries  of  Life,  Occupational  Hygiene,  and  Public  Employment; 
a  Department  of  Mental  Diseases;  a  Metropolitan  District  Commission; 
a  Board  of  Probation;  a  Department  of  Public  Health  including  a  divi- 
sion on  Adult  Hygiene  and  an  Anti-toxin  Laboratory;  a  Department  of 
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and  Relief;  Boys'  Parole  Board,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Child  Guardianship, 
Supervisor  of  Crippled  Children,  Inspector  of  Homes  for  the  Aged,  and 
Mothers'  Aid;  a  Department  of  Public  Works;  a  Registry  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles; State  Aid  and  Pensions;  State  Board  of  Housing;  and  a  Board  of 
Tax  Appeals.    A  consideration  of  what  we  all  know  of  the  work  of  these 
departments  shows  plainly  that  the  State  does  much  for  her  residents, 
and  Massachusetts  is  probably  very  muoh  like  the  other  states  in  this 
section  of  the  country* 

STATES  WITH  OUTSTANDING  SERVICES 

Certain  of  the  states  are  outstanding  in  specific  lines.  I 
am  giving  below  the  detail  of  the  outstanding  work  done  by  them* 

North  Dakota 

North  Dakota  is  outstanding  in  her  thorough  and  effective 
gasoline  inspection  and  testing  which  is  conducted  in  accordance  with 
the  federal  specifications.    Summaries  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  tests 
are  reported  by  compajiy  name  so  that  the  quality  of  each  may  be  com- 
pared.   Detailed  laboratory  results  are  published  for  many  hundreds  of 
samples. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  inspection  work  can  be  seen  from 
a  comparison  of  the  reports  for  the  years  of  1925  and  1934.    In  1925 
3.4^  more  gasoline  passed  edl  requirements  than  in  1924,  which  was  an 
increase  from  71.2?S  to  80.5^.    In  1934  98%  of  the  gasoline  inspected 
was  satisfactoiy.    In  1925  20.3^  more  kerosene  passed  than  in  1924, 


and  that  was  an  increase  of  from  71.2^  to  91.5:^,  but  in  1934  95.8?^  of 
the  kerosene  tested  vras  satisfactory.    The  small  percentage  of  illegal 
shipments  of  gasoline  and  kerosene  received  are  required  to  be  brought 
up  to  the  standard  by  blending,  or  are  to  be  shipped  out  of  the  state. 

The  Regulatory  Department  has  the  enforcement  of  the  Petroleum 
Products  Inspection  Act  and  the  Paint  and  Varnish  Laws.    Through  the 
use  of  a  test  fence  the  Regulatory  Department  continually  tests  paints 
Tiriiich  are  sold  in  North  Dakota  to  learn  of  their  general  condition, 
hiding  power,  color  durability,  chalking,  cracking,  flaking  and  scaling. 
The  tests  sa*e  reported  in  full  detail,  showing  both  the  paint  name  and 
the  dealer's  name,  giving  the  formula  of  each  paint  so  tested.    As  a 
result  of  this  testing,  commercial  paints  and  varnishes  sold  in  the 
state  show  a  close  agreement  between  the  ingredients  listed  on  the 
label  and  the  laboratory  analysis.    This  is  interpreted  to  indicate 
that  legal  control  of  this  nature  is  very  practical. 

The  experience  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  indicates 
that  when  a  particular  brand  misrepresents  its  wares  too  flagrantly, 
no  great  time  will  elapse  before  some  competitor  reports  the  condition 
to  the  proper  authorities,  and  this  type  of  competition  maintains  high 
standards  for  the  consumer. 

North  Dakota  also  has  established  full  and  comprehensive 
food,  drug  and  beverage  inspection  laws,  with  specifications  defining 
color,  freshness,  potency  and  other  essential  characteristics,  and 
furnishes  sufficient  inspection  service  to  assure  enforcement  of  these 
laws.    It  defines  in  detail  the  grades  of  vegetables,  fruits,  spices. 
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etc.    The  State  Laboratories  list  the  results  of  tests  of  milk  and  give 
nmerical  scores,  based  on  excellence,  to  houses  dealing  in  edible  goods. 
Listings  are  by  firm  name,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  for  a  store  pro- 
prietor to  post  his  score  card  -when  his  rating  is  high,  and  the  proprie- 
tor who  does  not  post  his  score  card  is  assumed  to  be  ashamed  of  his 
place  in  the  list.    A  few  stores  score  99%  or  100/^  but  very  few  are 
found  down  to  the  condemnation  limit  of  70^, 

Wisconsin 

On  January  1,  1936,  a  law  creating  a  Division  of  Consumer 
Credit  became  effective  -under  the  State  Banking  Department.    This  Di- 
vision governs  the  provisions  of  conditional  sales  contracts  used  in  the 
purchase  of  automobiles.    The  na\'i  law  was  the  result  of  months  of  study 
and  investigation  of  complaints  in  vrtiich  it  is  said  that  much  evidence 
of  the  fleecing  of  consumers  was  presented.    Its  object  is  the  reduction 
of  excessive  and  unjust  charges,  and  the  tabulation,  in  definite  form, 
of  the  use  to  which  the  entire  carrying  charge  is  put. 

This  law  provides  that  "all  motor  vehicle  dealers,  vehicle 
salesmen  and  sales  finance  companies"  shall  be  licensed  annually  by 
the  State  Banking  Department.    Provision  is  made  for  the  limitation  of 
interest  rates,  the  licensing  of  individual  salesmen,  and  the  issuing 
of  dealers*  plates.    The  law  requires  that  a  written  statement  be  given 
a  person  buying  a  car  on  installments,  shovring  all  financial  features 
of  the  deal,  including  the  amoxmt  of  the  finance  charge,  insurance 
costs ,  and  a  summary  of  'the  insxirance  to  be  effected.    It  also  provides 
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that  five  days  after  the  completion  of  an  installment  sale  the  buyer  shall 
be  furnished  a  complete  copy  of  the  contract  accompanied  by  any  note  or 
notes  given  in  connection  therewith, 

Maine 

The  Maine  Department  of  Agriculture  is  doing  a  helpful  piece 
of  work  when  it  supplies  information  regarding  the  best  types  of  produce 
to  be  raised  on  certain  types  of  land*    Fvirther  information  is  supplied 
giving  the  methods  to  use  to  get  the  land  into  proper  condition  to  pro- 
duce its  greatest  yield.    This  department  is  also  distributing  informa- 
tion as  to  the  best  methods  of  fighting  certain  of  the  animal  pests  en- 
countered by  vrorkers  of  the  land.    Most  of  this  service  is  without  charge 
to  the  farmer, 

Kentucky 

In  1934  Kentucky  passed  a  law  against  the  use  of  poisonous 
dyes  and  includes  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain  eyebrow  and  eye- 
lash dyes  under  the  prohibition.    To  be  sure  that  the  law  was  under- 
stood Mrs,  Sarah  Duggan,  the  enforcing  officer,  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Kentucky  Hairdressers  and  Beauticiajis'  Association,  in  which  she  called 
attention  to,  and  listed,  the  commercial  dyes  whose  use  is  prohibited 
by  that  law. 

New  Hampshire 

New  Hampshire  is  another  state  which  prohibited  the  sale, 
possession,  distribution,  advertisement,  and  application  of  aniline 
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dyes  for  use  on  eyebrows  and  eyelashes.    It  also  condemned  all  hair 
dyes  containing  lead*    This  state  lists  the  name  of  the  dyes  prohibit- 
ed within  its  border. 

New  Hampshire  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  passing  a  bill  relat- 
ing to  the  sale  and  manufacture  of  other  cosmetics,  although  many  bills 
relating  to  these  processes  have  been  introduced, 

Kansas 

In  1918  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Kansas  issued  a  pamphlet 
called  "Some  Simple  Kitchen  Tests  to  Detect  the  Adulteration  of  Foods" 
which  is  now  in  its  fourth  edition.    It  contains  a  series  of  chemical 
tests  which  may  be  made  in  the  home  after  one  has  obtained  certain 
specified  testing  materials.    Credit  for  the  tests  and  methods  is  given, 
in  the  pamphlet,  to  Bulletin  #100  of  the  U.  S,  Department  of  Agricult\are , 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.    The  tests  are  impractical  for  the  individual  house- 
wife unless  she  is  planning  to  buy  large  quantities  of  a  product  at  one 
time  because  the  ingredients  of  other  lots  may  vary.    A  list  of  possible 
adulterants  is  given,  showing  the  purposes  each  serves,  and  accompanied 
by  a  set  of  relatively  simple  tests  for  the  detection  of  their  presence. 

Pennsylvania 

The  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Bedding,  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Industries  at  Harrisburg,  will  test  samples  of  bedding  ma- 
terial and  report  to  consumers  on  them,  but  since  this  means  ripping 
open  a  pillow  or  mattress  it  is  not  a  practical  test  for  the  average 
consumer. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

MUNICIPAL  SERVICES 

It  is  perhaps  easy  for  us  to  forget  the  services  of  the  Fire, 
Health,  Police,  Library,  Welfare,  School,  Sevrer  and  Water  Departments 
of  most  cities  and  towns ,  yet  a  minimum  of  consideration  will  indicate 
their  value  to  all  of  us. 

New  York  City  Consumers*  Service 

Early  in  1934  the  Consumers'  Service  Division  of  the  Depcurt- 
ment  of  Public  Markets,  V/eights  and  Measures  of  the  City  of  New  York 
inaugurated  a  service  intended  to  benefit  directly  the  consumers  of  New 
York  City.    This  consumer's  service  is  under  the  guidance  of  the  Second 
Deputy  Commissioner  of  New  York  City  Department  of  Public  Markets, 
Weights  and  Measures,  Mrs,  Frances  F.  Gannon.    The  department  figures 
that  45^  of  the  average  family's  income  is  spent  on  food  and  its  direct 
aim  is  to  enable  the  New  York  City  housewife  to  buy  scientifically,  as 
do  government  departments  and  large  business  agencies. 

The  division  secures  its  information  by  contacting  the  whole- 
sale markets  of  perishable  foods;  the  State  and  United  States  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture;  the  retail  stores;  the  State  Agricultural  and  Home 
Economics  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations;  the  State  and  United  States 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Commerce  and  food  reports  from  the  Research 
Bureau. 
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This  service  began  in  March  1934,  as  a  daily  Food  Guide 
Broadcast  which  aimed  to  inform  the  housewife  regarding  the  vegetables, 
fruits,  fish,  meats  and  dairy  products  which  were  cheaply  priced  on  the 
day  of  the  broadcast,    Mrs,  Gannon  understands  the  influence  of  advertising 
on  the  housewife  who  has  a  scanty  knowledge  of  the  science  of  food,  and  who 
lacks  time,  training,  and  inclination  to  do  the  research  necessary  to 
make  planned  buying  possible.    The  hour  of  the  broadcast  was  set  for 
8,25  A,  M, ,  the  time  when  the  children  would  be  off  to  school,  the  hus- 
band at  work,  and  the  baby  fed.    At  this  time  it  is  expected  that  the 
housewife  would  be  able  to  relax  and  listen  to  the  five-minute  daily 
food  broadcast  which  is  presented  over  eight  stations, 

.  The  broadcast  is  called  the  City's  Consumers'  Guide  and  it 
tells  the  New  York  housewife  what  vegetables  and  fruits  are  fresh,  plen- 
tiful and  cheap;  what  meats  are  best  buys;  which  fish  are  running  heavily; 
and  often  whether  prices  for  these  articles  went  up  or  down.    The  talk 
may  also  tell  how  to  select  a  given  vegetable  or  fruit,  eind  the  best  vrays 
of  preparing  it#    Prices  are  not  quoted  because  a  study  of  twelve  hund- 
red retail  stores  showed  that  many  influences  bear  on  the  price  of  an 
article;    whether  the  article  is  bought  from  a  pushcart  or  from  an  elab- 
orate fruiterer;  the  quality  and  service  rendered  in  the  store;  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  store  is  located;  the  amount  of  conpetition; 
and  the  demand  for  the  item  in  a  given  section. 

The  Constffiiers'  Guide  has  popularized  many  of  the  cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  by  giving  radio  and  class  instruction  in  preparing  them 
so  that  they  are  tasly  and  appetizing.    Consumption  of  fish  has  been 
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increased  through  the  inauguration  of  a  "Fish  Tuesday,"    On  Tuesdays 
Mrs.  Gannon  spends  an  additional  five  minutes  telling  what  to  look  for 
in  buying  fish  and  suggesting  new  methods  of  fish  cookery,  as  well  as 
introducing  obscure  species  of  food  fish.    The  use  of  fish  is  thus 
spread  over  seven  days. 

The  local  market  information  is  gathered  by  reporters  from 
the  Consumers'  Service  Division  who  arrive  in  the  wholesale  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets  at  2  A.  M.  and  check  supplies  and  record  prices. 
From  this  information,  added  to  the  daily  reports  of  wholesale  prices 
and  the  carload  receipts  in  the  New  York  Markets,  the  morning  broadcasts 
are  built.    This  is  possible  because  the  fruits  and  vegetables  which  are 
sold  in  the  wholesale  markets  during  the  night  are  sold  in  the  retail 
stores  the  same  day.    By  6  A.  M.  the  market  scouts  telephone  in  their 
reports  and  about  the  same  time  bulletins  come  in  from  the  wholesale 
fresh  water  and  sea  food  roarkets.    From  that  time  on  the  staff  is  busy 
whipping  the  information  into  shape  for  the  8.25  broadcast. 

As  an  aid  to  those  who  have  no  radios  a  news  story  is  sent  to 
the  metropolitan  dailies  for  both  English  and  foreign  readers,  telling 
of  outstanding  food  values  for  the  current  day. 

During  1935  the  Division  conducted  four  cooking  classes  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  New  York  City*    These  classes  were  conducted  with  an 
aim  to  demonstrating  how  to  use  the  cheaper  foods  appetizingly,  and  the 
menus  were  planned  from  the  "cheap  list"  of  that  day.    The  division  has 
issued  mimeographed  recipes  to  assist  in  modern,  appetizing  home  cooking, 
and  these  recipe  booklets  are  available  at  3^  each. 
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Another  aspect  of  "^he  work  has  been  the  compiling  of  a  food 
library,  which  includes  both  ancient  and  modern  opinions  on  foods,  their 
uses,  history,  distribution,  popularity,  food  values,  etc.    The  library 
is  being  constantly  enlarged  and  improved. 

Miscellaneous  services  consist  of  a  weekly  press  release  to 
all  metropolitan  newspapers  giving  comparative  1936-7  prices  of  meat, 
fruit,  vegetable,  fish  and  dairy  products.    During  the  period  of  rising 
prices  the  system  was  popular  with  readers  and  publishers  alike. 

Retail  costs  have  been  reduced  through  the  fighting  and  prac- 
tical elimination  of  "food  racketeers"  who  were  collecting  a  toll  from 
the  farmers  for  supposedly  caring  for,  or  watching  their  produce,  thus 
forcing  the  retailers,  and  therefore  the  constuners,  to  pay  higher  prices 
for  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  department  makes  a  constant  effort  to  insure  honest  weights 
and  measures,  including  those  used  by  the  small  store,  the  push  cart, 
and  the  large  chain  store.    Jirs.  Gannon,  in  her  service,  constsuitly  urges 
the  homemaker  to  watch  the  scales,  know  the  price,  and  figure  the  total. 
As  a  step  toward  honesty  in  quantity  the  housewife  is  instructed  to  buy 
by  the  pound  or  quart,  rather  than  by  the  "ten  cents'  worth."    It  is 
further  recommended  that  vreights  be  checked  on  home  scales  when  such  can 
be  afforded,  smd  that  the  liquid  contents  of  \musual  containers  be  checked 
against  the  contents  of  a  standard  container. 

Mrs.  Gannon  is  now  working  toward  retail  grading  of  foodstuffs 
other  than  eggs  and  milk,  which  in  New  York  State  are  already  graded.  It 
is  her  intention  to  begin  an  iimnediate  drive  toward  consumer  grades#  She 
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took  a  basic  step  toward  this  end  when  she  organized  an  Advisory  Committee 
of  Women,  representing  leaders  in  various  fields,  in  order  that  they  might 
push  drives  in  consumer  interest. 

The  Consumer  Guide  service  cannot  fail  to  be  oi''  great  help 
to  the  housewife,  and  incidental  to  helping  her  is  the  help  afforded 
the  merchants  and  farmers  throup^  the  distribution  of  an  oversupply 
of  a  fruit  or  vegetable  through  the  daily  broadcast  which  otherwise 
might  have  caused  a  glut  of  the  market*  ^ 

Although  the  Division  does  not  aim  at  any  GREAT  savings  for 
an  individual  its  figures  total  savings  of  approximately  $9,125,000 
a  year  for  the  food  of  the  two  and  one-half  million  New  York  women  who 
listen  to  the  program  if  each  saves  only  one  cent  a  day  as  a  result  of 
the  broadcast. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

PRIVATE  AGENCIES 
PROFESSIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS 
American  Medical  Association 

There  are  several  professional  associations  which  are  a  help 
to  the  consumer,  but  which  have  coi  opportunity  to  be  increasingly  help- 
ful in  the  future,    Importsjat  among  such  associations  is  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  national  organization  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, which  maintains  eleven  departments,  as  follow: 

1#  The  Publishing  Department  which  publishes  the  Journal  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  the  outstanding  medical  journal  of 
the  United  States.    This  is  published  primarily  for  medical  men, 

Ifygeia  is  the  layman's  publication,  issued  by  this  depart- 
ment.   To  meet  the  need  for  authentic  information  the  "Question  and 
Answer*'  column  of  this  magazine  answers  general  health  questions  with- 
out attempting  to  diagnose  ailments  or  prescribe  treatment. 

The  publishing  department  also  prints  books,  reprints,  and 
a  large  number  of  pan^hlets  on  related  subjects* 

2,  The  Covmcil  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry.    This  department 
investigates  and  reports  on  medicines  used  by  physicians, 

3,  The  Committee  on  Foods,  which  investigates  and  repprts  on 
food  products  of  a  non-medical  nature.    This  committee  was  created  orig- 
ingally  to  test  only  those  food  products  which  claimed  special  health  giv- 
ing qualities,  in  order  to  check  the  products  against  the  advertising. 
When  claims  are  justified  a  certificate  of  approval  is  issued  and  carries 
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with  it  permission  to  use  the  Association's  seal  in  advertising.  Activ- 
ities have  been  expanded  to  cover  all  kinds  of  foods,  and  the  coinmittee 
now  engages  tot 

a*  Test  labelled  foods  as  to  purity  and  relation  of 
packaged  contents  to  the  copy  on  the  label, 

b«  Sorutinize  advertisements  as  to  justification  and 
truthfulness  of  claims. 

c.  Issue  certificates  of  approval,  when  warranted. 

d.  Test  approved  products  frequently  to  insure  con- 
tinued and  \jniform  adherence  to  approved  standards. 

6.  Censor  manufacturers'  advertising    copy  contin- 
ually. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  operation  the  Committee  on  Foods 
tested  600  food  products  and  granted  15%  of  them  the  right  to  use  the 
A.  M.  A.  seal.    Rejections  were  caused  by  adulteration,  misleading  names, 
unjustified  over-emphasis  on  therapeutic  qualities  in  advertising,  for- 
eign contents,  obvious  violation  of  the  pure  food  laws,  etc. 

The  work  of  this  coinmittee  has  been  effective,  if  one  may  judge 
from  an  article  in  Business  Week  which  quotes  interested  manufacturers 
as  accusing  the  committee  of  exceeding  proper  bounds  in  its  activities; 
and  of  trying  to  parallel  the  work  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
the  Better  Business  Bureaus  and  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 
These  complainants  finally  express  the  fear  that  the  use  of  the  A.  M.  A» 
seal  may  be  capitalized  by  national  American  advertising  ajid  so  cause 
the  extermination  of  small  manufact\irers.    There  seems  to  be  a  difference 
of  opinion  among  those  quoted,  however,  for  although  Standard  Brands,  Inc. 
say  the  A.  M,  A.  has  no  place  in  the  picture,  the  General  Foods  Corpora- 

Q 

tion  is  said  to  heartily  approve  its  efforts. 


8.  Food  Industry  Fears  A.  M.  A.    Business  Week,  June  24,  1931.    pp.  8-9, 
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4.  A  Chemical  Laboratory  which  makes  original  investigations 
and  analyses  of  a  purely  scientific  natiire. 

5.  The  Council  on  Physical  Therapy,  which  investigates  the 
merits  of  apparatus  and  the  methods  eraployed  in  physical  therapy. 

6.  The  Council  on  Medical  Education  and  Hospitals.    This  de- 
partment conducts  a  clearing  house  for  information  regarding  medical 
education;  inspects  and  classifies  medical  colleges  ajid  hospitals,  and 
publishes  annual  statistics  on  these  subjects* 

7»  A  Bureau  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction  which  seeks  to 
promote  health  education  of  the  public  through  the  columns  of  Hygeia 
and  through  a  series  of  instructive  pamphlets  written  by  recognized 
medical  authorities  on  baby  welfare,  sex  education,  contagious  diseases, 
cancer,  school  health,  and  other  subjects.    This  Bureau  also  supplies 
material  for  health  and  radio  talks  ajid  promotes  special  health  activities. 

8.  The  Bureau  of  Legal  Medicine  and  Legislation  keeps  in  touch 
with  legislative  activities  of  interest  to  the  physician;  assists  medi- 
cal societies,  and  individual  members  in  an  advisory  capacity,  in  solving 
their  medico-legal  problems.. 

9«  A  Bureau  of  Investigation,  which  disseminates  information 
on  the  nostr\jm  evil,  quackery  and  allied  subjects. 

10.  A  Bureau  of  Exhibits  which  manages  the  scientific  ex- 
hibits at  the  annual  A.  M»  A.  meetings,  maintains  the  permanent  Cen- 
tral Scientific  Exhibit  at  headquarters  ajid  conducts  exhibits  of  the 
Association's  work. 

11.  A  Bureau  of  Medical  Economics  wliich  studies  general 
economics  which  have  a  bearing  on  the  practice  of  medicine;  suggests 


methods  for  correcting  dangerous  medical  economic  tendencies;  and 
urges  the  adoption  of  modern  ethical  business  methods  by  the  individual 
physician. 

The  aids  furnished  by  the  American  Medical  Association  are 
\mdoubtedly  of  great  benefit  to  a  miainfomed  world,  but  a  study  of 
Nostrums  and  Quackery,  a  two  volume  A.  M.  A.  publication,  whose  avowed 
purpose  is  the  exposure  of  fraudulent  cures  and  methods  of  healing, 
leads  one  to  question  the  fundamental  motive  for  such  services.  The 
tone  of  the  criticisms  in  Nostrums  and  Quackery  is  that  of  a  radical 
writer  who  uses  msjoy  words  of  abstract  condemnation  in  which  there  is 
little  that  is  concrete  or  definite, 

A  survey  of  the  grovrth  of  the  healing  sciences  shows  that 
a  tendency  to  stray  from  the  accepted  A.  M.  A.  field  has  always  been 
discouraged  and  only  strong,  determined  pioneers  have  been  able  to  over- 
ocme  the  obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  new  ventures.    The  chiropodists 
and  osteopaths,  and  others  of  the  pioneering  groups  have  proved  them- 
selves©   The  conclusion  is  that  the  A,  M.  A.  is  a  trade  association  and 
serves  the  same  purposes  as  are  served  by  other  trade  associations, 

A  suggestion  for  greater  public  service  is  that  the  A.  M.  A, 
helps  be  extended  by  making  provision  for  the  ethibal  dissemination  of 
information  by  which  the  uninitiated  may  know  in  advance  whether  a  doc- 
tor is  a  general  practitioner  or  a  specialist  and  if  the  latter,  the 
type  of  work  he  handles* 
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American  Dental  Association 

The  American  Dental  Association  occupies  the  same  position 
in  relation  to  the  dentist  that  the  A,  M,  A.  does  to  the  doctor.  The 
outstanding  services  of  this  association  are  performed  through  its 
Council  on  Dental  Therapeutics  -which  authorizes  the  makers  of  accepted 
dental  products  to  designate  their  acceptance  by  the  use  of  a  seal. 
It  also  publishes    a  statement  of  the  reasons  why  certain  dental  articles 
are  not  given  the  seal  of  acceptance.    It  supplies  reprints  of  articles 
having  to  do  with  the  care  of  the  teeth  (such  as  tooth  pastes  and  mouth- 
washes) originally  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation,   The  reprints  are  sent  free  to  those  requesting  them  and  give 
the  detail  of  the  formulas  which  have  been  tested.    When  a  formula  has 
been  disapproved,  the  reasons  are  given,  but  they  are  written  in  such 
technical  language  that  the  average  non-medical  college  graduate  might 
have  difficul-ty  in  understanding  them* 

The  association  prints  periodic  lists  of  misbranded  dental 
nostrvuns  seized  in  interstate  commerce  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
accompanied  by  an  abstract  of  the  government's  action  on  each*  These 
lists  are  intended  primarily  for  dentists  but  they  may  be  of  use  to 
the  layman* 

A  list  of  dentifrices  acceptable  to  the  Council  on  Dental 
Therapeutics  is  now  available,  and  the  A.  D.  A.  will  report  on  its  at- 
titude tov^ard  a  given  dentifrice  if  requested  to  do  so* 
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American  Home  Eoonomics  Assooiation 
The  American  Home  Economics  Association  is  an  organization 
which  is  definitely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  consuiaer*  Its 
comprehensive  organization  aids  it  in  aggressively  sponsoring  the 
consumers'  cause.    The  program  of  this  association's  work  for  1935-6 
shows  thirteen  different  divisions,  namely: 

1,  Responsibility  of  Home  Economics  in  Furthering  Better 
Social  Economic  Situations,    Two  of  the  divisions  under  this  heading  are 
valuable  to  all  consumers:    Seeking  to  Spread  Infonnation  of  Assistance 
in  Restoring  or  iJlaintaining  Adequate  Standards  of  Living,  and  Emphasiz- 
ing the  Value  of  Education  for  the  Consumption  of  Goods  and  Services, 

2,  Educational  Interests,    Under  this  division  the  sub-division 
of  Promotion  of  Consumer  Education  is  of  especial  interest  to  us, 

3,  Child  Development  and  Parental  Education, 

4,  Research, 

5,  Legislation*    This  department  aims  to  support  measures  en- 
dorsed by  the  Association  and  help  the  cause  of  the  consvimer  in  that  way, 

6,  Cooperation  With  Other  Organizations, 

7,  Relations  With  Commercial  and  Business  World, 

8,  International  Relations, 

9,  Membership, 

10,  Publicity. 

11,  Journal  of  Home  Economics,    This  journal  states  its  pur- 
pose:   "To  furnish  authoritative  and  usable  material  for  all  branches 

of  economics  work,"    These  branches,  as  designated  by  the  American 
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Home  Economics  Association,  are  divided  into  Subject  Matter  and  Pro- 
fessional.   All  of  the  divisions  should  be  useful  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

The  Subject  Matter  division  includes  The  Family  and  Its 
Relationships 5  Family  Economics j  the  House;  Food  and  Nutrition;  Tex- 
tiles and  Clothing,    The  Professional  Departments  include ; ,  Child  De- 
velopment and  Parental  Education;  Colleges  and  Universities;  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Schools;  Extension  Service;  Home  Economics  in 
Business;  Homemaking;  Institution  Administration;  Research;  So- 
cial Service;  and  Student  Clubs. 

12,  Affiliated  Associations.    The  purpose  of  this  division  is 
"to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  use  of  quality  and  performance  data,  and 
informative  labels  on  the  retail  market," 

13.  Student  Clubs. 

The  Association  has  a  large  list  of  publications  which  it 
sells  at  prices  rsoiging  from  lOji  up.    These  publications  are  listed  in 
subject  groups.    Among  the  publications  is  one  called  "Household  Pur- 
chasing" -which  contains  suggestions  for  programs  for  clubs  which  wish 
to  educate  their  members  in  consumer  problems.    The  booklet  is  arranged 
for  a  number  of  programs  each  of  which  begins  with  a  series  of  pertinent 
questions  calculated  to  start  the  discussion,  and  closes  with  a  suf- 
ficient bibliography.    The  program  subjects  are: 

Difficulties  the  Consumer  Meets  in  the  Present  Ivlarket 

Food  Standards  and  Grades 

Food  Containers,  Weights  and  Measures 

Quality  Standards  and  Grades  for  Foods 

Buying  Textiles  and  Clothing 

Household  Equipment 

"What  the  Government  can  do  to  Help  the  Consumer. 
This  booklet  was  published  in  1930  and  consequently  seems  out-of-date 
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and  incomplete  but  the  basic  principles  are  sovmd,  and  it  furnishes 
good  material  for  discussion  groups. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Association  has  been  one  of  the 
more  aggressive  organizations  interested  in  forwarding  the  welfare  of 
the  consumer.    They  have  fought  a  number  of  textile  battles  which  aimed 
toward  giving  the  consumer  definite  information  regarding  woven  materials 
offered  over  the  counters. 


National  League  of  Women  Voters 
The  National  League  of  Women  Voters  keeps  informed  on  cur- 
rent problems  of  the  home  and  the  home-maker.    It  aims  to  keep  the  home- 
maker  informed  on  current  problems  concerning  her  home,  and  issues  a 
nvanber  of  pamphlets  to  aid  her.    The  publications  which  sell  for  5j£ 
and  10^  a  copy  include: 

Needed,  a  Mew  Food  and  Drug  Law.    Tliis  is  a  flier 
which  contains  questions  and  answers  regarding  the 
need  for  food  and  drug  legislation. 

Buyers  Beware.  In  this  sixteen  page  pamphlet 
Beatrice  Pitney  Lamb  describes  the  case  for  a  new 
food,  dmg  and  cosmetic  law,  euad  discusses  the  bill 
for  food  and  drug  legislation  which  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  1935. 

Research  in  the  Consumers*  Interest.  Edith  Rockwood 
wrote  this  eight-page  pamphlet  on  the  work    of  the 
Bureau  of  Home  Economics    of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.    She  aims,  primarily,  to  tell  the 
housewives  where  they  may  obtain  reliable  informa- 
tion on  the  three  divisions  of  that  bureau,  namely: 
Food  and  Nutrition,  Textiles  and  Clothing,  and 
Household  Economics. 

This  work  is  valuable,  but  the  sale    of  the  pamphlets  raises 
the  question  of  whether  they  reach  those  who  most  need  them,  although  the 
fee  prevents  their  needless  waste. 


American  Association  of  Uniyiersity  Women 
The  American  Association  of  University  Women  is  definitely 
interested  in  the  consumer  problem,  and  as  a  means  of  education  toward 
its  solution  has  gathered  a  "kit"  of  materials  on  "Scientific  Consumer 
Purchasing,"    In  the  1936  kit,  which  sells  for  .$1«25,  there  were  twenty- 
seven  different  booklets  and  sets  of  mimeographed  material.    This  out- 
fit includes  information  on  the  government  and  its  services  and  contains 
several  government  publications;  there  are  guides  for  buying  clothes  and 
household  articles;  information  on  standards  and  labelling;  and  various 
other  types  of  helpful  information  which  makes  the  kit  very  comprehen- 
sive.   Two  of  the  booklets  in  the  kit  sell  separately  for  25/  each. 

National  Advisory  Coxmcil  on  the  Radio  in  Education 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Radio  in  Education  is 
doing  a  valuable  piece  of  educative  work  through  the  sponsoring  of  a 
series  of  radio  programs  on  appropriate  educational  topics  over  a 
national  hook-up.    The  topics  are  matters  which  are  of  current  in- 
terest to  the  average  person.    The  programs  are  worked  out  in  series 
given  on  specified  evenings.    From  April  30  to  Jxine  25,  1935,  there 
was  a  Tuesday  evening  series;  and  from  I>iay  6  to  July  1,  1935,  a  Monday 
evening  series,  using  the  general  topic,  "More  for  Your  Money,"  with 
speakers  drawn  from  sources  which  should  have  made  them  authorities. 
From  October  18  to  December  20,  1935,  a  Friday  evenin-  series  was  given 
on  "American  Industrial  Problems,"    This  was  presented  by  outstanding 
labor  officials  and  by  typical  working  men,  and  was  given  in  cooperation 
with  the  Workers*  Education  Bureau  of  America  and  the  American  Federa- 
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tion  of  Labor,    Another  series  on  "You  and  Your  Government"  was  a  joint 
presentation  with  the  American  Political  Science  Association  and  the 
National  Mxmicipal  League,    The  Co\uacil  supplies  reading  lists  which 
supplement  each  discussion. 

This  service,  although  not  confined  to  consvmier  problems,  per 
se,  is  an  opportunity  for  the  interested  to  secure  valuable  information, 
although  it  may  be  of  a  somewhat  biased  nature.     If  the  reading  lists 
are  followed,  in  conjunction  with  what  the  speaker  has  said,  a  balanced 
view  point  should  result, 

EDUCATIONAL  CAMPAIGNS 

At  "the  present  time  there  is  a  concerted  movement  to  educate 
the  consximer  regarding  the  problems  confronting  him*    The  present  mem- 
bers of  the  ConsTomers  Research  Organization  have  done  more  than  ai^r 
other  one  group  to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  at  large.  Their 
methods  are  spectacular  and  not  always  absolutely  exact,  but  they  stimu- 
late thought  and  talk.    Books  like  Your  Money's  Worth,  100,000,000  Guinea 
Pigs,  and  Skin  Deep,  all  written  by  members  of  this  group,  will  make  any 
reader  resentful,  but  if  they  osin  be  offset  by  The  Popular  Practice  of 
Fraud  by  T,  Swan  Harding,  and  others  of  the  same  natiu'e,  a  fair  balance 
should  be  arrived  at,    Mr,  Harding  has  devoted  an  entire  section  of 
the  appendix  to  statements  in  100,000,000  Guinea  Pigs  to  vrhioh  he 
takes  exception,  and  the  reader  concludes  that  he  wrote  his  book  as 
a  rebuttal  of  it,    Mr,  Harding  is  favorable  in  his  attitude  toward 
Skin  Deep  by  Phillips  and  labels  its  statements  as  accurate* 
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At  about  the  time  the  earlier  of  these  books  appeared  a 
movement  arose  among  the  colleges  which  had  a  visible  motive  of  edu- 
cating the  consumer  regarding  the  pitfalls  awaiting  him»    Dean  Shields, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  mentioned  this  trend  in  a  talk  before 
the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers'  Association  in  1933»    In  1934  there 
was  a  two  day  conference  on  consumer  problems  held  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  and  different  phases  of  the  consxamer  problem  were  discussed. 
That  same  year  there  was  a  similar,  but  longer  conference  held  at 
Wellesley,    Later  another  was  held  at  the  Jiassachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology, 

In  his  1933  talk  one  of  Desui  Shield's  suggestions  was  that 
teachers  should  educate  their  pupils  to  understand  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  consumer*    He  said  that  the  clever  teacher  could 
weave  this  type  of  infoirmation  into  her  instimction  regardless  of  her 
subject*    TWhether  or  not  it  is  as  a  result  of  this  suggestion,  the  re- 
cent trend  toward  the  responsibility  of  the  high  schools  for  training 
their  pupils  in  social  consciousness  seems  to  have  opened  the  way  for 
sections  on  consumer  problems  in  many  of  the  newer  text  books,  and  in 
several  of  them  definite  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  education  of  the  youth 
about  the  problems  to  be  met  when,  as  an  adult,  he  will  set  up  his  own 
domestic  establishment.    Many  colleges  are  now  emphasizing  this  phase, 
also,  either  in  separate  courses  or  as  sections  of  established  courses. 

Women's  Clubs  are  becoming  interested  and  are  encouraging 
the  education  of  their  members  in  consumer  problems  through  speakers 
and  programs. 
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It  seems  possible,  also,  that  a  imified  plan  for  consmer 
enlightei±ierit  might  be  worked  out  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Am- 
erican Home  Economics  Association,  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  the  American  Association  of  University  l^'omen  if  these  three  organ- 
izations should  work  together, 

COiaiERCIAL  AIDS 
l.lagazine  Helps 

Magazines  and  newspapers  are  performing  an  untold  service 

for  the  average  consmer.    Some  of  these  maintain  testing  laboratories 

and  others  have  advisory  or  consultation  service.    The  following  are 

some  of  the  national  periodicals  and  their  services: 

Good  Housekeeping  Institute 
Household  Searchlight 
McCall*s  Home  Economic  Seanrice 
Parent's  Llagazine  Advisory  Service 
Physical  Culture  Institute  of  Nutrition 
Popular  Science  Institute 

These  organizations  deal  chiefly  with  products  intended  for 
the  ultimate  consumer.    Approval  is  us\mlly  based  on  inspection,  lab- 
oratory tests,  and  service  tests.    Products  are  ordinarily  not  graded 
but  are  either  approved  or  disapproved.    Most  of  the  testing  labora- 
tories issue  a  seal  or  a  label  that  may  be  used  on  the  product  and  in 
advertising.    Many  of  the  periodicals  issue  lists  of  approved  products 
for  the  benefit  of  readerso    Some  of  the  periodicals,  in  connection 
with  their  testing  give  their  readers  guidance  in  purchasing  technique. 
They  are  equipped  to  answer  inquiries  in  regard  to  standards  and  ap- 
proved products.    Ell  ination  of  extravagant  claims  has  been  oie  of 
the  greatest  results  of  the  activity  of  these  periodicals, ^ 
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The. Good  Housekeeping  Institute  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
the  laboratories  conducted  by  a  periodical*    Its  approved  products  are 
authorized  to  carry  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  end  are  identified  by 
nvimber.    A  sixty  page  booklet  containing  alphabetically  arranged  lists 
of  approved  items,  with  names  and  addresses  of  manufacturers,  is 
sent  those  requesting  it»    Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  also  offers,  for 
the  asking,  a  wide  range  of  booklets,  covering  Architecture  and  I'urnish- 
ingj  Fashions  and  Needlework;    Entertainment;  Travel;  Health  and  Beauty; 
and  Care  of  the  Baby, 

Better  Business  Bureaus 

The  Better  Business  Bureaus  of  the  United  States  were  original- 
ly organized  as  a  means  of  protecting  business  men.    They  were  the  out- 
growth of  the  National  Vigilance  Committee  which  was  orgajiized  in  1911 
to  combat  fraud  in  advertising  and  are  now  found  in  fifty  communities 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  each  bureau  entirely  independent  of  the 
others,  but  united  by  bux  exchange  of  information.    The  Bureaus  are  sup- 
ported by  membership  fees  from  legitimate  retail,  wholesale,  financial 
and  industrial  interests  of  the  community.    Each  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  local  Board  of  Trustees  who  serve  without  compensation  and  represent, 
the  many  fields  in  which  the  B\ireaus  are  active.    Each  Bureau  has  its 
general  manager,  division  managers,  trained  investigators  and  shoppers 
in  addition  to  an  office  force. 

There  is  an  incorporated  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  yrtaich 
is  similar  in  form  but  which  is  supported  by  cooperating  companies  wiiose 
interests  are  national  in  scope.     The  activities  of  the  national  bureau 
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are  in  the  field  of  national  advertising  and  selling,  in  vrhich  it  seeks 

to  eliminate  abuses  and  vmfair  practices  which  affect  large  sections 

of  the  country,  many  cities  or  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

The  original  objective  of  Better  Business  Bureaus  was  "Truth 

in  Advertising"  but  other  essential  corollaries  have  developed  and  today 

the  Better  Business  Bureaus  are  expected  to 

"Promote  accuracy  in    advertising,    through  the 
cooperation  of  the  advertisers;  advertising 
media;  and  properly  constituted  authorities* 

"Aid  in  the  elimination  of    xinfair  competition 
through  promulgation  of  ethical  standards, 

"Provide  an  unbiased  medi\Mn  for  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  competitors  and  between 
business  concerns  and  their  customers* 

"Expose  fake  promotions,  and  aid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  fake  promoters, 

"T/Vana  the  public  against  easy  money  schemes 
which  divert  hard  earned  dollars  from  the 
channels  of  legitimate  investment  and  trade. 

"Furnish  dependable,  disinterested  information 
on  offerings  of  securities,  business  opportun- 
ities or  services— thus  not  only  protecting  the 
public,  but  also  removing  xinjustified  suspicion 
from  legitimate  enterprise*" 

The  services  of  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  aid  consumers 
in  obtaining  satisfaction  when  they  have  been  misled  through  advertising 
or  deceived  by  sharp  practices*    They  maintain  up-to-date  records  of 
individuals  and  concerns  whose  advertising  or  selling  methods  are  cal- 
culated to  trip  the  unwary.    These  records  are  available  free,  upon 
request  to  the  public.     They  furnish  merchants  with  a  frank  and  dis- 
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interested  report  of  shopper  reaction  to  advertising,  sales  practices  and 
sales  people.    They  provide  business  firms  and  industrial  plants  with  factual 
information  on  unworthy  solicitation  schemes  and  pseudo-advertising  media 
into  which  they  are  importuned  to  pour  their  dollars.    They  publish  timely 
warnings  on  current  schemes  and  request  warrants  and  aid  in  the  prosecution 
of  blue  sky  violators,  fraudulent  advertisers  and  other  charlatans. 

The  Merchandise  Division  works  with  members  of  the  various 
merchandising  fields  in  the  preparation,  adoption  and  enforcement  of 
standards  for  advertising  and  selling,  designed  to  protect  consumers 
from  deception  and  merchants  from  unfair  competition.  The  standards 
are  designed  to  provide  the  public  with  essential  facts  about  the 
merchandise  offered.  In  order  to  enforce  its  standards,  advertising 
is  checked  daily  for  violations  and  shoppers  respond  to  questionable 
advertisements  to  determine  the  facts. 

A  number  of  Better  Business  Bureau  cities  have  adopted  the 
"Correction  System"  under  which  outstanding  and  repeated  advertising 
violations  result  in  a  request  for  a  published  correction,  setting  forth 
the  facts  without  excuses  or  extraneous  matter  of  any  kind.    If  an  ad- 
vertiser refuses  to  publish  such  a  correction  the  Bureau  may  request  a 
warrant  charging  violation  of  the  State  Advertising  Law.  Cooperative 
advertising  media  have  suspended  advertising  privileges  on  receipt  of 
Bureau  Reports,  until  the  violator  has  proved  he  has  mended  his  ways. 

Any  cons\jmer  who  feels  that  he  has  been  unfairly  treated  in 
a  merchandise  transaction,  or  has  been  misled  through  advertising  is 
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invited  to  report  the  facts  to  the  Bureau  iniiich  intends  to  exert  every 
effort  to  obtain  satisfaction  on  justified  complaints.    The  coopera- 
tion of  newspapers,  radio  stations,  street  cars,  busses,  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising agencies,  has  made  the  Better  Business  Bureau's  protective 
services  possible  and  is  making  them  increasingly  effective* 

Horace  J,  Donnelly,  while  Solicitor  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, said;     "Dishonest  operators,  who  are  driven  out  of  a  place  hav- 
ing a  live  Better  Business  Bureau  are  frank  to  admit  that  they  seek  a 
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landing  in  a  field  which  is  ivithout  such  protection. 

Thus  through  the  Better  Business  Bureaus  business  interests 
have  initiated  a  service  for  the  protection  of  their  own  good  name  v/hich 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  help  to  consumers. 

Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers 

The  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers  is  the  trade,  research 
and  educational  organization  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  established 
to  further  the  welfare  of  the  industry;  to  promote  proper  trade  re- 
lations; to  prosecute  research  on  its  products;  an^i  to  promulgate  ad- 
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vertising. 

This  organization  has  a  large  amount  of  attractively  pre- 
sented printed  matter  for  free  distribution.    It  consists  of  a  variety 
of  cook  books;  charts  showing  the  places  from  which  the  cuts  of  the  four 
types  of  meat  (beef,  veal,  pork,  lamb)  are  taken;  reprints  of  perti- 
nent radio  talks  and  newspaper  releases;  a  publication  called  "Meat 

10.  The  Better  Business  Bureaus,    p.  5. 

11.  Institute  of  American  Meat  Packers,    p.  1. 
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Facts  and  Figures;"  a  bulletin  called  "The  Use  of  Meat;"  information- 
al articles  on  the  processing  of  meat;  ways  of  using  products  which  were 
formerly  waste;  meat  in  the  diet;  food  costs;  a  list  of  books  bearing 
on  the  subject;  and  an  outline  with  detailed  instructions  for  meat 
demonstrations*    The  sales  motive  of  such  propoganda  is  easily  discern- 
ible, but  the  publications  do  serve  the  jrood  of  the  consvimers  by  afford- 
ing greater  variety  in  the  diet,  by  furnishing  information  as  to  methods 
of  cooking  the  less  known  and  cheaper  cuts  of  meat,  the  use  of  which  re- 
duces the  housewife's  meat  bills  and  simultaneously  furnishes  the  packers 
with  a  market  for  what  were  formerly  unsalable  parts. 

The  Household  Finance  Corporation 

The  Household  Finance  Corporation  is  a  private  organization, 
housed  in  Chicago  with  branches  in  most  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  United 
States,  organized  for  the  purpose  of  loaning  small  amounts  to  families 
who  are  in  need  of  temporary  assistance. 

One  form  of  advertising  which  they  use  is  the  publication  of 
a  series  of  sixteen  booklets  on  Better  Buymanship,    This  series  covers 
information  on  how  a  buyer  may  judge  quality,  workmanship,  and  durability. 
Booklets  are  offered  on:     shoes  and  stockings;  furs;  wool  clothing; 
silk  and  rayon;  sheets  and  blankets;  cosmetics;  children's  playthings  and 
books;  kitchen  utensils;  meat;  fruits  and  vegetables;  poultry,  eggs  and 
fish;  dairy  products;  floor  coverings;  electric  vacuvon  cleaners;  gasoline, 
oil  and  tires.    A  sample  of  these  booklets  will  be  sent  free  on  request 
and  others  will  be  sold  to  individuals  at  two  for  five  cents,  or  for  one 
cent  a  copy  when  ordered  in  groups  of  twenty-five  or  more,  a  charge  which 
is  considerably  less  than  a  twenty  page  booklet  costs  to  print. 
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This  company  also  offers  free  bulletins  on  Money  Management  for 
Households  which  is  a  budget  book;  Tips  for  Lazy  Husbands — an  argument 
for  making  the  wife  business  manager  of  the  home;  Marrying  on  a  Small  In- 
oome— financial  plans  for  the  great  adventure;  When  Should  a  Family  Borrow— 
showing  -wihether  or  not  a  loan  is  advisable;  and  The  Household  Loan  Plan« 

The  booklets  are  well  written,  contain  a  majcim\4m  of  reliable 
information  valviable  to  anyone  interested  in  the  subject,  are  up-to-date 
and  are  based  on  tested  data.    They  contain  a  bibliography,  there  is  no 
advertising  except  for  the  back  cover,  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  which 
are  used  for  advertising  the  Household  Finance  Corporation, 

Although  it  is  an  advertising  scheme,  this  series  of  booklets 
places  infonnation  at  the  disposal  of  interested  persons  for  which  they 
might  otherwise  search  long  and  far. 

Cooperative  Distributors 
There  is  in  New  York  a  national  consximer  cooperative  known  as 
Cooperative  Distributors  which  is  not  run  for  profit.     Individual  patrons 
may  become  members  by  the  purchase  of  one  or  more  shares  of  stock  at  |5 
each,  and  non-profit  organizations  by  the  purchase  of  two  shares  of  stock 
at  |5  each.    This  membership  entitles  its  owner  to  a  pxjrchase  price  from 
5^  to  15%  lower  than  is  paid  by  non-members  for  the  same  goods;  allows 
him  one  vote,  regardless  of  the  number  of  shares  purchased,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  year  a  member  may  share  in  any  profits  earned  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  of  goods  purchased  by  him  during  the  year,  but  their  bal- 
ance sheet  for  1935  showed  a  loss.    On  the  other  hand,  the  types  of  goods 
handled  are  few— now  about  200— but  the  number  is  constantly  increasing. 
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Each  item  is  offered  on  its  merits,  and  a  plain  statement  is 
given  regarding  the  material  or  ingredients,  together  with  what  the 
article  may  and  may  not  be  expected  to  do.    Goods  are  required  to  meet 
certain  specifications  and  many  items  are  described  as  the  result  of 
testing. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  firm  sells  at  the  lowest  prices  con- 
sistent with  good  quality.    The  products  are  said  to  be  produced  by 
fairly  paid  and  fairly  treated  labor,  and  they  are  sold  on  the  open- 
formula  full-inf ormation-on-the-label  basis. 

Jerome  W,  Ephraim,  Inc, 

Jerome  W,  Ephraim,  Inc, ,  is  another  New  York  concern  which 
sells  goods  according  to  specification  requirement,  and  gives  full 
and  often  valuable  information,  in  the  description  on  the  label.  This 
organization,  however,  is  not  a  cooperative  but  is  a  profit-motivated 
orgsinization,    Ephraim,  in  his  catalogue,  gives  all  the  necessary  sci- 
entific information  about  his  products  emd  claims  to  sell  only  the  most 
carefully  manufactured  and  tested  cosmetics,  household  products,  medicine 
chest  supplies,  writing  materials  and  toilet  goods, 

A  comparison  of  prices  on  a  similar  article  handled  by  both 
Cooperative  Distributors  and  Jerome  W,  Ephraim,  Inc, ,  shows  those  of 
the  former  to  be  much  lower, 

Broolcwood  Labor  College 
Up  to  the  present  time  labor  \niions  have  centered  their  en- 
ergies on  the  condition  of  the  worker  as  a  producer,    Brookwood  Labor 
College,  at  Katonah,  New  York,  has,  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  been 
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offering  resident  and  extension  courses  to  train  workers  to  become  lead- 
ers in  economic,  political,  cooperative  and  educational  labor  movements* 
This  college  is  realizing  now  that  the  far-sighted  view  recognizes  that 
workers  must  be  protected  as  consumers,  and  is  taking  steps  to  accom- 
plish such  a  purpose. 

One  of  their  methods  of  propogandizing  is  through  the  publi- 
cation of  a  mimeographed,  30-page  booklet,  put  out  in  good  style,  called 
The  Worker  as  a  Cons\3mer~How  He  is  Exploited.    How  He  May  Protect  Himself, 
which  sells  for  25jzf.    The  first  few  pages  are  written  in  typically  radi- 
cal style,  but  the  v/riter  soon  departs  from  that  style  for  a  statement  of 
facts  in  accurate,  concise  wording  which  tells  of  consumer  difficulties* 
This  writer  speaks  of  the  advance  of  the  Machine  Age  as  one  cause  of 
present  conditions*    He  speaJcs  intelligently  of  consumer  organizations  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  and  closes  with  a  presentation  of  argvanents  on 
the  way  trade  union  members  may  forward  their  cause  as  consijmers,  saying 

that  "If  organized  labor  would  unite  with  the  technical  experts  in  defense 
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of  the  consxaner,  there  would  be  real  and  immediate  advantages*" 

Although  the  Trade  Union  Moveraent  has  not  been  particularly 
strong  during  the  past  ten  years,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  labor 
\inions  are  a  fertile  field  for  the  dissemination  of  consvmier  propoganda* 

Private  Laboratories 
The  discussion  of  private  laboratories  includes  both  company 
and  public  fee  laboratories. 


12*  The  Worker  as  Consumer*    p*  17* 
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A  company  laboratory  is  organized  primarily  for  the  benefit 
of  a  particular  company.    All  large  manufacturing  concerns  have  their 
onm  laboratories  in  which  they  test  both  -ttie  products  they  produce  and 
those  they  purchase.    One  of  the  large  chain  store  grocery  companies  has 
a  completely  equipped  laboratory  that  is  used  to  test  all  merchandise  be- 
fore it  is  purchased,  and  it  is  this  laboratory  which  authorizes  the  ao- 
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cepting  or  rejecting  of  any  proposed  purchase, 

A  public  fee  laboratory  may  be  used  by  ai^one  who  can  pay  the 
charge.    Tests  are  conducted  on  a  fee  basis,  but  the  charge  is  usually 
greater  than  the  results  are  worth  to  a  single  individual.  Furthermore, 
it  is  agreed  that  such  reports  will  be  kept  confidential  and  that  elim- 
inates any  possibility  of  making  general  use  of  findings. 

School  and  university  laboratories  are  sometimes  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  the  institution,  but  occasionally  they  may  be  used  for 
public  clients  for  a  fee. 

Trade  Association  Laboratories  release  helpful  consximer  inform- 
ation regarding  their  own  products.    The  American  Gas  Association  main- 
tains a  research  and  testing  laboratory  for  the  testing  and  approving  of 
gas  burning  appliances.    Its  approval,  with  the  use  of  its  seal  of  approv- 
al is  based  upon  national  specifications.    Approximately  90%  of  all  the 
domestic  gas  appliances  sold  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  today  bear 
this  Gas  Association  seal  of  approval,  and  there  are  more  than  23,000 
models  of  such  appliances  now  being  offered  to  the  consuming  public. 
The  work  of  this  association  is  based  on  published  specifications,  in 

13,  Shields  &  Wilson,    Business  Economic  Problems,    p,  423, 
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the  preparation  of  which  impartial  experts  from  outside  the  industry 
cooperate  actively,  and  the  resulting  findings  can  be  verified  at  any 
time  by  competent  experts. 

The  procedure  of  the  American  Canners'  Association  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  American  Gas  Association  and  the  results  are 
similar. 
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Undensrriters  Laboratories 
The  Undeiwiters'  Laboratories  is  an  Illinois  corporation, 
authorized  to  establish  and  maintain  laboratories  for  the  examination 
and  testing  of  devices,  systems  and  materials  for  the  purpose  of  report- 
ing thereon  to  insurance  organizations.    It  was  established  and  is 
maintained  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  for  service,  not 
profit. 

The  object  of  Underwriters  Laboratories  is  to  determine  by 
reasonable,  practical  and  independent  investigations,  the  relation  of 
devices,  systems,  and  materials  to  life,  fire  and  collision  hazards, 
and  theft  and  accident  prevention.    The  work  is  undertaken  as  one  means 
of  reducing  the  enormous  and  disproportionate  loss  of  life  and  property 
by  fire,  theft  and  accident. 

Underwriters  Laboratories  are  maintained  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.    Forty  shares  of  corporate  capital  stock  were 
issued  for  organization  purposes  and  to  qualify  individuals  serving  on 
the  Board  of  Directors.    No  dividends  have  ever  been  paid  on  this  stock 
and  it  is  planned  that  none  ever  will  be  paid. 


14.  Underwriters  Laboratories,  Organization,  Purpose  and  Methods,    p.  1. 
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This  organization  vrs.s  started  for  the  purpose  of  reducinf^,  the 
amounts  insurance  companies  v/ould  have  to  pay  out  by  reducing  the  cause  of 
fires.    The  inf orinfl-tion  which  has  been  obtained  to  assist  those  companies 
is  valuable  to  all  of  us.    There  are  four  types  of  service  conducted  by 
Underwriters  Laboratories:     Inspection;  Re-examination;  Special;  and 
Label  Service.    The  expense  of  each  type  of  service  is  paid  by  the  person 
or  firm  requesting  it  on  a  fee-according -to-cost  system.    Preliminary  fees 
range  from  $15  to  :|#100  and  total  costs  from  $45  to  §300  virith  an  additional 
charge  for  special  items,  travelling  expenses,  and  research  field  investi- 
gations. 

An  annual  edition,  and  a  semi-annual  supplement,  of  manufac- 
turers whose  products  have  been  approved  and  listed  for  any  form  of  in- 
spection service  are  published  under  the  headings; 

1.  List  of  inspected  electrical  appliances 

2.  List  of  Fire  Protection  Appliances 

3.  List  of  inspected  gas,  oil,  and  miscellaneous 

appliances 

4.  List  of  inspected  automotive  appliances 

5.  List  of  appliances  inspecter  for  accident  hazard 

6.  List  of  burgulary  protection  appliances 

The  scope  of  investigation  conducted  by  Underwriters*  Labora- 
tories covers  work  on  fire  proof  building  materials  aimed  to  confine  fire 
to  the  space  of  its  origin  and  includes  fire  doors  and  v/indows,  and 
automatic  sprinklers.    The  Laboratories  maintain  that  if  the  hose  which 
burst  in  New  York  and  Atlanta  conflagrations  had  been  quicker  and  the  fires 
would  have  been  confined  to  a  much  smaller  area,  with  a  corresponding  re- 
duction of  loss. 
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Automobiles  are  inspected  for  integral  fire  hazard;  elec- 
tric refrigerators  and  most  oil  burners  usually  carry  the  label  of 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories.    Through  the  efforts  of  this  organiza- 
tion fire  extinguishers  have  been  made  safe  for  the  user*  Filling 
station  tanks  and  pumps,  acetylene  equipment,  fire  alarms,  burgular 
alarms,  etc.,  are  all  tested.    Follow-up  service  follows  initial 
approval • 

In  an  old  quarry  near  Chicago  tests  are  being  conducted 
on  explosives  and  on  containers  for  materials  the  decomposition  products 
of  which  are  either  inflamable,  explosive  or  toxic,  or  perhaps  all 
three.    It  is  expected  that  the  work  done  there  in  classifying  accepted 
makes  of  cellulose  products  used  for  X-Ray  film  will  avoid  another  dis- 
aster like  that  of  the  Cleveland  fire  of  1929. 

The  Label  Service  covers  products  which  have  been  approved 
and  allowed  to  carry  the  Underwriters'  Label  of  approval,  and  provides 
for  the  inspection  of  such  products  at  factories,  or  for  check  tests 
of  items  bought  in  the  open  market,  at  costs  varying  according  to 
the  nature  said  extent  of  the  inspection,  but  each  manufacturer  of  a 
labelled  product  is  expected  to  use  a  miniimam  of  |48  worth  of  labels 
each  year. 

Although  the  findings  of  the  Underwriters'  Laboratories 
are  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  insurance  business,  they  benefit 
us  all  to  an  tinknown  degree,  and  only  once  in  the  past  twenty  years 
has  an  individual  who  felt  that  his  rights  had  been  invaded  by  this 
service,  made  use  of  his  legeJ.  right  to  appeal  to  the  Bureau  of  Standards. 
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Consumers*  Research 

Consumers*  Research  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  consumers'  club 
organized  by  Mr.  Schlink  and  Mr.  Chase,  the  co-authors  of  Your  Money* s 
Worth  (which -was  the  1927  Book-of-the-Month  Club  selection),  after  they 
had  spent  much  of  their  spare  time  answering  questions  raised  by  read- 
ers of  that  book.  From  a  membership  of  565  during  its  first  year  as  a 
Consumers*  Club,  which  later  changed  to  Consumers*  Research,  Inc.,  the 
membership  had  increased  to  over  55,000  in  September,  1935, 

This  organization  is  not  affiliated  with  any  other  organiza- 
tion and  is  said  to  be  operated  on  a  non-profit  basis  for  the  benefit 
of  its  members.    It  tests  products  suggested  by  them  or  by  the  staff. 
After  products  have  been  examined  and  reported  on  they  are  classified 
in  bulletins  as  Recommended,  Intermediate  or  Not  Recommended. 

The  bulletins  consist  of  current  reports  on  products  which 
have  been  tested j  a  general  bulletin  issued  quarterly;  and  an  annual 
handbook  of  bviying.    With  the  exception  of  the  general  bulletin,  dis- 
semination of  its  findings  are  confined  to  members,  who  pay  for  the 
service  and  who  are  required  to  sign  an  agreement  to  limit  distribu- 
tion of  information  so  received  to  members  of  their  own  households. 
Because  of  the  potential  liability  of  damage  suits,  this  system  of  mem- 
bership relieves  the  organization  from  claims  for  damages  in  case  of  an 
error  in  einalysis  or  a  mis-statement  in  regard  to  soms  product. 

Consumers*  Research  is  eoi  aggressive,  pro-consxmier ,  organiza- 
tion, which  expresses  itself  very  positively.    If  one  may  judge  from 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  management  regarding  the  contacts  which  the 
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members  may,  and  may  not,  have  with  them  they  must  be  very  dogmatic 
people.    Moreover,  although  the  individual  reports  present  information 
which  is  undoubtedly  true  regarding  the  individual  article  examined, 
the  number  of  each  type  of  article  tested  is  too  small,  sometimes  be- 
ing only  one  of  a  type,    Yfith  such  small  sampling  it  is  impossible  to 
praise  or  condemn  an  entire  type  of  product. 

In  spite  of  their  crude  ajid  harsh  methods  I  feel  that  Con- 
sumers' Research,  and  its  officials,  have  pioneered  in  the  movement 
tdward  consumer  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  producer,  said  of  prod- 
uct consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  consumer,    A  militant  organization 
has  been  the  forerunner  of  needed  change  in  the  past,  as  is  indicated 
by  revolutions,  woman  suffrage  movements,  and  labor  union  activities. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES 

A  definitely  increasing  movement  in  consumer  circles  is  the 
establishment  of  various  types  of  consumer  cooperatives,    A  consumers' 
cooperative  association  is  a  business  established  by  a  group  of  people 
for  the  purpose  of  directly  supplying  their  ovm  needs,  through  the  pool- 
ing of  their  resources  and  the  administration  of  their  own  capital  and 
purchasing  power. 

HISTORY 

In  1884  in  Rochdale,  England,  the  people  started  a  cooperative 
food  store  with  a  capital  of  >i^l40.     They  were  their  own  merchants.  They 
went  to  the  wholesaler  and  bought  their  supplies  and  so  saved  the  re- 
tailer's profit.    By  1863  so  many  societies  had  sprung  up  that  they 
federated  and  created  their  own  wholesale.    Soon  the  wholesale  was  buying 
so  much  from  factories  that  it  took  the  next  natural  step  and  organized 
its  own  producing  plants.     In  1934  the  total  membership  of  the  1,200  re- 
tail societies  in  Great  Britain  was  over  7,000,000  families— more  than 
one  third  of  the  population.    The  turnover  for  that  year  amounted  to 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  in  goods,  and  the  total  share  capital  was  $600,- 
000,000.    Their  surplus  savings  in  1934  were  ;^120, 000,000  which  is  a 
12^  return  on  the  turnover  and  a  19  \/'^%  return  on  the  share  capital  in- 
vestments   These  savings  do  not  include  those  of  the  banking,  insurance, 
printing  and  publishing,  health  protection,  recreational  and  other  ser- 
vices carried  on  by  these  societies. 
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The  banking  business  of  the  British  Cooperative  Wholesale, 
last  year,  showed  assets  of  $450,000,000  and  a  business  turnover  rep- 
resented by  deposits  and  -withdrawals  of  over  s^3, 000, 000, 000. 

The  British  Cooperative  Insurance  is  the  largest  industrial 
insurance  in  Great  Britain. 

The  first  three  of  the  Rochdale  principles  are  the  fundamentals 

of  all  cooperatives: 

1,  Each  member  has  one  vote  and  no  more.  Proxy 
voting  is  not  practiced. 

2*  Invested  capital  if  it  receives  interest  is 
paid  a  fixed  percentage  which  is  not  more  than 
the  prevailing  legal  rate. 

3.  Coimnodities  and  services  are  sixpplied  to  mem- 
bers at  about  the  current  retail  market  prices; 
and  the  surplus  saving  is  returned  to  the  mem- 
bers in  proportion  to  their  patronage. 

The  following  additional  principles  are  usually  found  in 
cooperatives: 

Membership  is  unlimited. 

Cooperative  societies  do  not  tend  to  engage  in 
economic  competition  with  each  other  and  federa- 
tion with  other  societies  is  permissible. 

Members'  meetings  are  held.  A  Board  of  Directors 
is  elected.  Centralized  administration  and  de- 
centralized control  prevail. 
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CONSUIJER  COOPEIIA.TIVES  IN  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

The  cooperative  method  of  doing  business  has  spread  to 
all  the  countries  of  the  world.    The  Scandinavian  countries  are  out- 
standing in  their  cooperative  progress.    In  Sweden  there  are  3900 
societies  dealing  in  household  supplies.    About  10^  of  all  trade  in 
Sweden  is  cooperatively  owned  and  about  40^  of  the  retail  business  in 
groceries,  shoes  and  clothing  is  conducted  in  stores  owned  by  coopera- 
tive societies,  to  which  one-third  of  the  population  belongs.    The  basic 
capital  of  these  societies  consists  of  life  membership  dues  of  about  $25 
per  person.    That  sum  may  be  accumulated  at  the  rate  of  Z%  on  purchases. 
After  the  |25  has  been  accumulated  the  member  may  draw  out  rebates  at 
the  rate  of  Z%  of  his  purchases,  at  stated  times.    After  five  years' 
study  of  the  markets  and  education  of  the  public  the  Swedish  Cooperative 
Union  began,  in  1904,  to  buy  and  sell  at  wholesale.     In  1909  it  set  up 
a  margerine  factory  and  began  to  produce  for  the  consumers'  use.     In  1922 
it  started  a  second  factory  to  grind  grain.    Now  it  owns  bakeries;  a  shoe 
factory;  a  rubber  sole,  galosh  and  tire  factory;  manufactures  a  number 
of  chemicals;  and  roasts  coffee.    Its  most  outstajiding  triumph  is  in  the 
production  of  electric  ligiht  bulbs,  of  which  the  cooperative  Luma  Union 
has  reduced  the  price  from  Zl^  to  ZOfi  for  twenty-five  watt  bulbs.  In 
1931  the  Swedish  Cooperative  Union  became  part  owner  of  the  Persian  Com- 
pany which  sends  rails,  cement,  tools  and  bridge  building  materiaHs  to 

Persia  and  brings  back  rugs,  groceries  and  leather.    Its  ttirnover  is  al- 

15 

ready  in  the  millions. 


15.  Leach,  H.  G.    What  Consuiaers  Produce.    Readers'  Digest.    Nov.  1933. 
pp.  102-4. 
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In  Denmark  more  than  half  of  the  business  is  cooperative, 
Switzerland,  Finland  and  several  other  countries  exceed  Great 
Britain  in  the  proportion  of  their  cooperative  business.    In  Switzerland 
some  275  cooperative  societies  have  water-power  plants  for  creating 
electric  current  for  their  consumers. 

CONSmiER  COOPERATIVES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Until  twenty  years  ago  the  United  States  was  the  backward 
country  in  the  field  of  consumer  cooperatives  and  during  the  last  five 
years  cooperation  has  made  its  greatest  advances  in  this  country.  Co- 
operative stores,  banks  and  wholesales,  in  many  instances  have  taJcen  over 
insolvent  profit  institutions  and  have  established  services  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Consumers.    According  to  Warbasse  there  are  now  some 
10,000  consumer  cooperative  associations  in  this  country.    These  include 
2,900  organizations  dealing  in  farm  supplies,  one  of  which  is  said  to  do 
an  annual  business  of  over  |20,000,000  and  another  supplied  its  members 
with  $10,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  1934.    There  are  about  3,000  coopera- 
tive banks  or  credit  unions. 

The  farmers  are  organizing  associations  for  the  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  a  day.    The  farmers 

of  the  United  States  have  over  two  hundred  cooperative  telephone  societies 

36 

with  the  switchboard  often  attended  by  a  farmer's  wife  in  her  home. 

The  farmers  are  also  favoring  producers'  cooperatives  such  as 
marketing  organizations  and  live  stock  clubs.    Some  organizations  like  the 
Farmers'  Union  serves  both  producers  and  consumers. 


16.  Consumers'  Cooperative  Methods.     The  Annals.    May  1934.     p.  173. 
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Consumers'  cooperative  electric  supply  societies  are  now  de- 
veloping in  the  United  States. 


NEW  YORK  CITY  COOPERA.TIVES 

In  New  York  City  the  Cons\jmers'  Cooperative  Societies  began 

in  1920  with  one  restaurant  which  has  since  grown  into  a  chain  of  ten 

restaurants,  an  apartment  house,  a  credit  union,  a  bakery  and  several 
17 

food  stores.        In  this  SEUue  city  there  are  now  twenty-five  genuine 

cooperative  housing  societies  with  some  twenty  million  dollars  invested 

in  homes.    One  such  group  of  homes  embraces  twelve  hundred  families  in 

buildings  covering  several  blocks.    This  society  conducts  stores;  a 

nursery  school;  a  library;  auditoriums  for  concerts,  lectures  and  plays; 

a  barber  shop;  a  shoe  mending  shop;  and  a  farm  for  recreation  and  for 

18 

the  production  of  food  for  the  members. 

COOPERA.TIVE  FEDERATIONS 

The  most  progressive  and  substantial  cooperatives  in  the 
United  States  are  federated  in  the  Cooperative  League,  which  is  a  nation- 
al federation.    Forty  countries  now  have  such  national  federations  and 
these  in  turn  are  members  of  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance, 
which  was  founded  in  1895. 

The  International  Wholesale  Society  represents  an  expanding 
international  commerce,  and  with  its  tea  plantations  in  India  and  Ceylon 
is  the  world's  largest  producer  and  distributor  of  tea.    This,  added  to 


17.  Warbasse,  Jas.  Peter.    Consumers'  Cooperative  Methods.    The  Annals. 

May  1934.    p.  171. 

18.  Ibid.  p.  173. 
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its  coffee  lands  in  Java  and  its  electric  lamp  factory  in  Sweden  repre- 
sents international  business  carrying  coiamodities  from  one  country  to 
another  within  a  single  organization. 

The  international  wholesaling  movement  progresses  slowly,  but 

it  is  now  embraced  by  seventeen  countries . and  is  twenty  percent  larger 
19 

than  in  1929, 

MISCELLAHEOUS  POINTS  ON  COOPERATI\rES 

Cooperatives  believe  that  competition  in  itself  is  not  a  guar- 
antee of  quality.    They  contend  that  the  manufacturer  vrtio  puts  out  a 
high  grade  product  may  be  forced  to  reduce  prices  to  meet  competition 
and  reduced  prices  eventually  mean  a  sacrifice  of  quality.    In  a  profit 
motivated  econocy  much  is  sacrificed  to  profit.    The  cooperatives  seek 
to  separate  the  question  of  quality  from  that  of  competitive  price. 

Cooperatives  believe  distribution  and  employment  to  be  in- 
separable.   In  our  recent  depression  distribution  faltered  and  millions 
of  factories  closed  and  their  employees  and  millions  of  others  were 
thrown  out  of  work.    That  unemployment  stopped  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  unemployed  and  caused  an  inverted  pyramiding  of  unemployment.  Some 
of  the  unemployment  vtsls  caused  by  the  desire  of  the  manufacturers  to 
protect  profits.    Contrary  to  the  production-limitation  and  price-fixing 
theory  of  the  New  Deal  the  cooperative  philosophy  holds  that  prosperiiy 
comes  when  wages  are  held  at  a  relatively  high  level  while  commodity 
prices  drop  with  increased  efficiency  of  distribution  and  production. 


19.  The  Annals.    May  1934.    p.  173. 
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As  real  vrages  increase  purchasing  power  increases.    In  this  -vmy  coopera- 
tors  claim  consimption  can  be  built  up  to  take  the  whole  output  of  the 
present  productive  machinery,  ajid  also  keep  consumption  mounting  iintil 
further  expansion  of  production  becomes  necessary. 

In  Englajad  an  effort  is  being  made  to  regulate  the  salaries 
of  cooperative  employees  by  the  ruling  that  the  highest  salary  may  not 
be  more  than  ten  times  tlie  lowest  paid  by  the  organization.    If  the 
man  at  the  top  wishes  to  enjoy  more  he  must  lift  the  basic  wages  at 
the  bottom  with  him.    Moreover,  according  to  Fowler,  the  consumer  co- 
operative movement  in  England  consistently  pays  a  wage  20^  more  than 

.  20 
the  average  and  works  a  week  which  is  20%  shorter  than  the  average. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Scandinavia  the  cooperatives  set  stand- 
ards -through  labels  on  the  brands  which  they  have  approved,  whereas  in 
the  United  States  political  attempts  to  set  up  standards  have  been  stub- 
bornly resisted.     The  cooperative  way  is  direct  in  that  the  consumer 
prescribes  his  own  standards  and  then  enforces  them  thro\igh  his  co- 
operative organization.     In  the  Indiana  Oil  Cooperatives,  the  specifi- 
cations of  the  Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  tells  the  oons\imer  what 
he  is  getting.    Nevertheless  the  desire  of  the  consumer  who  wishes  a  cheap 
oil  is  met  through  labels  on  the  pvmps.    The  pump  producing  the  high  grade 
gas  bears  the  cooperative  symbol,  and  that  producing  the  cheaper  grade 
is  marked  "Competitive  Gas"  and  no  extensive  claims  made  for  the  product. 


20.  Cooperatives  Expose  Unsoundness  of  Profits.    Christian  Science  Mon- 
itor.   January  8,  1936, 


SUMMARY  OF  COOPERATIVES 
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According  to  Warbasse      a  survey  of  cooperation  shows  that 
there  is  no  useful  commodity  "which  consumers  are  not  supplying  to 
themselves  by  this  method*    Cooperative  housing  is  supplying  homes 
and  making  tenants  their  own  landlords*    Research  laboratories  are 
testing  commodities.    Some  of  the  best  expressions  of  medical  service 
are  foxrnd  in  organizations  controlled  by  the  consumers. 

As  contrasted  with  the  profit-motivated  businesses  the  co- 
operative production  plants  produce  for  a  known  clientele  with  known 
consuming  power,  which  helps  them  to  produce  the  proper  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  articles  wanted,  which  reduces  the  hazards  of  unemploy- 
ment, over-production  and  under-production  to  a  minimum. 

lto.ny  countries  seem  to  be  making  the  gradual  transition  from 
capitalism  to  cooperation.     The  cooperative  method  expands  only  as  it 
proves  by  competition  with  other  methods,  that  it  serves  the  consumers 
best.    If  the  profit  system  is  better,  cooperation  cannot  grow.  Co- 
operation has  to  train  people  as  it  grows  and  therefore  it  cannot  grow 
rapidly.    It  is  not  wholly  Utopian  and  one  of  its  chief  dazigers  lies 
in  the  liklihood  of  a  group  organizing  for  cooperative  purposes  with- 
out skilled  leadership,  and  an  intelligent,  trained  leader  is  as  neces- 
sary in  a  cooperative  business  as  in  a^ay  other. 

Consumer  cooperatives  are  based  on  a  technique  of  action 
rather  than  a  goal  and  can  be  put  into  operation  without  overthrowing 
any  laws  or  involving  intricate  legislative  action.    The  individual 


21.  Cooperative  Production  and  Distribution.    Christian  Leader.  Oct. 
26,  1935. 
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cooperative  goes  to  work  iamediately  in  a  community  and  if  it  has  been 
properly  organized  it  begins  to  readjust  the  distributive  system  for  its 
members.    Its  policy  of  centralized  administration  and  decentralized 
control  makes  a  tendency  for  control  to  hamper  expediency  of  action  -which 
is  met  by  dividing  large  societies  into  district  groups,  each  having 
local  autonomy  and  central  representation, 

A  new  phase  of  cooperative  activity  developed  from  the  in- 
corporation as  a  cooperative  association  of  the  Forest  Products  Asso- 
ciation on  November  20,  1935,  when  the  group  asked  for  a  $100,000  loan 
from  the  Resettlement  Administration,  to  sillow  them  to  finance  the  work. 
It  is  the  first  cooperative  to  request  a  government  loan  and  is  being 
watched  carefully  as  a  precedent. 

The  gradual  adoption  of  cooperatives  overturns  no  order  and 
is  being  approved  by  labor,  churches,  educators,  and  consumer  groups 
ranging  from  the  negroes  of  Gary,  Indiana,  to  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,    There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  consumer  co- 
operatives should  not  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  and  effectiveness 
in  the  United  States  as  they  have  done  so  outstandingly  in  other  coun- 
tries.   It  may  be  that  they  will  prove  to  be  the  solution  of  laany  of 
the  distributive  difficulties  of  our  present  financial  system. 


CHAPTER  X 


SMALL      CLAIMS  COURTS 

In  New  York  City  there  is  a  one-year  old  Small  Claims  Court 
which  handles  claims  up  to  ISO,    The  judges  hear  20,000  such  oases  a 
year.    No  lawyers  are  needed  or  wanted.    Each  pariy  tells  his  story 
to  the  judge  and  receives  an  immediate  decision.    Any  person,  but  not 
a  corporation,  may  use  the  court,  which  is  modelled  on  those  of  Boston 
and  Cleveland, 

Detroit  has  a  court  which  handles  larger  amounts  and  aims 
at  the  rehabilitation  of  debt-harrassed  persons,  who,  because  of  the 
Michigan  law,  have  had  the  larger  part  of  their  income  applied  on 
debts,  if  they  succeeded  in  holding  their  jobs  after  salary  garnish- 
ments.   VThen  judgment  is  taken  against  a  debtor  he  goes  to  the  Common 
Pleas  Court  and  after  a  discussion  of  family  finances  fixes  on  an 
amount  which  it  is  possible  for  him  to  pay  against  the  debts*  This 
amount  is  paid  to  the  court  and  apportioned  by  it  among  the  creditors. 
As  long  as  the  payments  are  kept  up  no  ganaishment  can  be  issued,  and 
the  arrangement  is  satisfactory  to  all  concerned. 

Other  Michigan  and  Ohio  cities  of  from  50,000  to  500,000 
population  have  personal  receivership  laws  whereby  a  debtor  may  as- 
sign his  wages  to  the  court  which  gives  him  back  a  percentage  (60^ 
if  he  is  married  or  4:0%  if  he  is  not)  and  the  balance  is  apportioned 
pro-rata  among  the  creditors. 


22,  Rose,  Marc  A,    Law  and  the  Little  Maji,    Readers'  Digest,  Feb, 
1936.     p.  75 
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This  consideration  for  the  small  debtor  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  developments  in  the  field  of  law  today.    In  1935  nearly- 
all  the  state  legislatures  passed  measures  to  simpli:^  and  cheapen 
the  little  man's  dealings  with  the  law» 
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CHAPTER  XI 

POTENTIAL      CONSUMER  AIDS 

Among  the  possibilities  for  future  aids  to  the  consijmer  one 
should  include  simplification  and  standardization;  specifications; 
impartial  laboratory  tests;  grade  marking;  labelling;  certification 
plans;  increase  in  the  number  of  consxjmer  cooperative  societies  and 
further  development  of  the  type  of  service  given  by  the  New  York 
City  Consumers'  Service;  as  well  as  the  desirability  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  Department  of  the  Consumer* 

SIMPLIFICATION  AND  STANDMDIZATION 

Standardization  is  not  the  new  thing  many  of  us  have  con- 
sidered it  to  be»    History  shows  that  in  the  seventeenth  century  the 
Dutch  shipbuilders  made  parts  of  ships  in  different  ports  and  brought 
them  together  at  one  assembly  point  and  so  inaugurated  the  first  known 
instance  of  interchangeability  of  parts  in  large  scale  manufacturing. 

In  1880  the  electrical  unit  was  defined,  and  this  definition 
now  allows  for  the  comparison  of  the  production  cost  of  current  and  of  the 
efficiency  of  electrical  machinery© 

In  1917,  under  the  U,  S,  War  Industries  Board,  industry  was 
coordinated  and  such  efforts  as  had  been  made  toward  production- 
standardization  in  this  covmtry  were  put  into  practice*    In  1918  the 
Conservation  Division  of  the  War  Industries  Board  began  to  assist  in 
the  development  of  standardization  through  a  reduction  in  variety. 
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which  they  called  "simplification"*    This  Board,  then  in  control  of 
production,  encouraged  industries  Tivhich  were  producing  essentials  and 
discouraged  all  others*    It  prepared  conservation  programs  for  269 
industries  and  took  great  strides  in  simplification  through  its  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  styles  of  articles.    This  reduction  is  shown 
below; 

Original  Reduced 


Niamber  to 
of  styles   


Varieties  of  tires  287  32 

Colors  of  shoes                              81  6 

Styles  of  washing  machines  446  18 

Kinds  of  pocket  knives  300  45 

Types  of  plows  312  76 

Harrows  589  ,  38 


It  was  by  such  reductions  that  the  possibilities  of  nation- 
al simplification  were  brought  to  public  attention,  and  no  general 
hardships  were  felt  because  of  them. 

In  1921  the  Federated  American  Engineering  Societies  made  a 
report  on  Y^aste  in  Industry  which  lead  to  waste  elimination  programs 
beginning  with  a  reduction  of  sizes,  varieties  and  trade  demands,  under 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,     In  eight  years  115  simplified  prac- 
tice recommendations  were  issued  and  endorsed  by  industry.     These  sim- 
plifications amounted  to  from  10%  to  ^Qffo  of  the  lines  covered  by  various 
industries. 

As  a  natural  result  of  simplification  it  was  found  that  more 
and  greater  benefits  would  be  derived  from  certain  projects  if  the  simpli- 
fication were  supplemented  by  quality  standards,  and  in  1927  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards  set  up  a  procedure  for  the  cooperati'sre  establishment 
of  definite  grades  and  qualities  on  stated  commodities  to  be  considered 
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as  commercial  standards.    The  commercial  standard  Twas  defined  as  "a 
commodity  standard  on  the  basis  of  which  the  manufacturers  want  to 
produce,  the  distributors  want  to  stock,  eoid  the  consvaners  want  to 
br^y«22 

The  complex  working  of  the  plan  involves  preliminary  con- 
ferences among  the  leading  members  of  the  proponant  group,  usxxally 
representatives  of  the  producers,  the  distributors  or  the  consuin^ 
ers.    Preliminary  conferences  are  followed  by  a  general  conference 
of  producers,  distributors,  organized  consimiers  and  allied  interests, 
followed  by  a  review  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards.    After  that  an  in- 
vitation is  extended  to  all  interested  to  attend  a  conference,  usually 
at  Washington,  D,  C»  where  the  proposed  standard  is  ftarther  considered 
and  if  it  is  acceptable  it  is  voted  to  establish  it  as  a  "recommended 
commercial  standard."    It  is  then  necessary  for  Wfo  of  the  volume 
of  producers,  to  accept  the  provision  in  writing,  with  no  active  op- 
position.   Following  these  steps  comes  the  publication  by  the  pub- 
lic printer,  with  distribution  of  copies  to  all  acceptors  and 
cooperators,  and  with  copies  for  sale  to  others.      "When  these  steps 
have  been  completed  the  proposed  standard  has  become  an  accepted 
American  Standard  and  is  so  indicated  by  the  labelling  of  the 
goods. 

The  Bureau  of  Standards  supplies  lists  of  manufacturers  who 
are  willing,  when  requested,  to  certify  to  puroliasers  that  products 
supplied  by  them  comply  with  all  the  requirements  and  tests  set  forth 

22.    Commercial  Standard  CS0«30,    p.  5. 
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in  nationally  recognized  corainsrcial  standards.    Such  lists  are  avail- 
able on  the  request  of  those  interested,  for  the  purpose  that 

The  benefits  now  derived  from  the  use  of  speci- 
fications by  large  consxjmers  are  thus  made  im?- 
mediately  available  to  the  small  consumer  with 
the  incidental  advantage  to  large  consumers  of 
convenience  in  ordering  and  accepting  material 
with  fewer  laboratory  tests,  and  broadening  the 
field  of  supply. 23 

The  list  of  commercially  stsjidardized  goods  includes,  among 
others,  clinical  thermometers,  surgical  gauze,  dry  cleaning  fluid,  plvuoob- 
ing  fixtures,  steel  screwed  unions,  mercerized  cotton  yarns,  fuel  oils, 
dress  patterns,  wall  paper,  diamond-core  drill  fittings. 

There  can  be  little  question  regarding  the  desirability  of 
this  consimer  aid  if  the  average  constmier  knew  of  its  existence,  and  if 
the  standardized  commodities  were  those  in  which  he  deals  frequently. 

The  American  Home  Economics  Associstion  has  worked  for  the  past 
twenty  years  to  standardize  textile  fabrics  and  clothing,  with  varying 
degrees  of  success.    In  1S19  this  association  established  a  Textile  Stand- 
ardization sub-committee  whose  job  was  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  asso- 
ciations of  manufacturers,  retailers  and  other  textile-handling  groups 
in  oi*der  to  determine  the  minimum  standards  of  wear  for  certain  staple 
fabrics,  and  later  to  place  such  identified  fabrics  on  the  market,  with 
identification  of  a  type  which  would  enable  the  consumer  to  recognize 
them  as  fabrics  which  would  meet  or  surpass  such  standards.    Extensive  wear 
tests  of  weighted  and  unweighted  silks  were  carried  on,  conferences  were 
held  between  consumers,  manufacturers  and  sellers  of  textiles;  efforts 


23«  Commercial  Standard  CSO-30,  p.  14. 
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were  made  to  standardize  textile  testing  methods,  but  a  reliable  method 
for  recognizing  weighting  was  not,  and  has  not  yet,  been  provided. 

In  1929,  when  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  suggested 
that  the  American  Standards  Association  move  towards  standardizing  silk, 
the  manufacturers  and  sellers  declined  to  cooperate  on  the  grounds  that 
they  were  already  holding  conferences  among  themselves  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Better  Business  Bureau,    But  when,  by  request,  representatives 
of  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  and  Consumers'  Research  were 
admitted  to  the  conference,  they  found  that  its  object  was  to  reduce 
tmfair  trade  practices  among  the  silk  manufacturers  and  dealers  them- 
selves, rather  than  to  give  the  consumer  any  information  regarding 
silk,  although  sufficient  unused  technical  data  on  silk  weighting  was 
accumulated  to  enable  silk  to  be  labelled  in  simple,  accurate,  terms  on 
the  basis  of  its  durability, 

A  fair  study  of  standardization  must  not  overlook  the  dif- 
ficulties encountered  in  perfecting  the  theory.    Producers  claim  that 
the  almost  infinite  degrees  of  quality  which  are  necessary  for  a  wide 
range  of  consigner  goods  make  even  minimum  standards  almost  impossible  of 
determination  and  acceptance  by  either  trade  or  constamer,  and  that  to 
set  up  standards  by  the  process  of  infinite  compromise  such  as  has  char- 
acterized code  making,  would  produce  doubtful  results.    In  spite  of  this 
objection  canners  now  pack  fruit  and  vegetables  according  to  accepted 
quality  grades.    They  sell  to  dealers  and  they  borrow  from  banks  on  the 
basis  of  grades,    Canada  requires  labels  identifying  the  grade  and  Ameri- 
can shippers  to  Canada  comply  with  the  requirement. 
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Q,  Forrest  Walker  says  that  standards  can  best  be  established 
by  impartial  boards  of  experts  after  public  hearings  which  give  full 
opportuni-ty  for  manufacturers,  distributors,  and  consumers  to  present 
their  points  of  view.  " 

Confusion  is  inevitable  unless  the  standardization  work  is 
centralized  in  a  single  body  within  each  economically  significant  region. 
It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  because  of  the  large  volume  of  ad- 
vertising based  on  trade  brands  any  move  toward  consumer  standards  will 
be  ignored  by  the  manufacturers,  and  if  that  fails,  will  be  fought  by 
them. 

Satisfactory  consumer  standards  must  be  built  upon  analysis 
of  commodities  in  the  forms  in  which  they  are  pvir chased  over  the  retail 
counter  and  this  analysis  must  be  in  terms  of  actual  consxuner  use  con- 
ditions, with  the  standards  presented  in  terms  of  specifications  and 
grades  determined  in  the  light  of  such  use  conditions  and  usable  by  non- 
technical retail  pxorchasers.    This  need  is  not  met  by  either  current 
standards  for  the  producers'  and  intermediate  consumers'  goods,  or  by 
Commercial  Stajidards  which  are  drafted  primarily  for  use  in  the  compet- 
itive conditions  of  producers  and  distributors.    Consumers  cannot,  there- 
fore, look  to  industry  or  to  agencies  whose  approach  has  been  that  of  the 
producer  or  distributor,  for  the  development  of  standards  which  will  en- 
courage efficient  and  infonaed  retail  buying. 

If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  the  bulk  of  high-pressure 
selling  one  of  the  chief  forces  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  wrong  kind 


24.  Q.  Forrest  Walker,    Retailer  and  Consumer  Under  the  New  Deal. 
The  Annals,  Ifey,  1934.    p.  105. 
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of  standardization  would  be  removed. 

The  development  and  enforcement  of  standardization  is  one  of 
the  aids  which  thinking  considers  should  work  toward*    They  should  see 
that  the  nomenclature  adopted  is  simple  and  there  must  be  no  hidden  top 
grades  as  there  are  at  present.    Grade  A  should  mean  first  grade.  With 
this  accomplished  a  potential  aid  will  have  become  a  real  and  active  help. 

SPECIFICATION 

A  development  of  buying  in  accordance  with  specifications 
could  be  worked  out  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer.    This  method  is 
used  by  the  government  and  by  large  producers  who  have  laboratories  and 
other  means  of  testing  the  product  to  see  that  it  complies  with  the  de- 
scription, or  specification,  under  which  it  WaS  pxirchased.     The  consumer 
knows  that  he  buys  wastefully  of  time,  energy  and  money,  but  because  he 
lacks  the  information  obtainable  through  qxiantity  purchasing,  backed  by 
laboratory  check-up,  he  must  judge  superficially  by  exteriors. 

When  the  United  States  Government  contemplates  the  purchase  of 
a  product,  the  engineers  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  secure  samples  of 
the  more  important  varieties  in  use  and  put  them  through  rigid  tests  to 
determine  their  comparative  quality.    From  these  tests  they  develop  an 
idea  of  the  highest  quality  product  obtainable,  and  then  draw  up  speci- 
fications calling  for  the  best  type  for  their  purpose,  within  practicable 
limits  of  manufacturing  and  cost.    The  specifications  are  then  presented 
to  manufacturers  for  bids.    If  a  manufacturer  says  that  the  requirements 
cannot  be  met  the  engineers  from  the  Bvireau  of  Standards  will  either  show 
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how  it  can  be  done,  or  if  the  manufacturer  is  correct,  they  lower  the 
specification  to  the  point  of  possibility. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  is  said  to  refuse  to  buy 
on  the  basis  of  trade  marks.    Goods  are  bought  on  guaranteed  production— 
the  heat  in  coal,  the  miles  in  a  tire— euid  the  State  Laboratory  checks 
the  performance.    Others  purchasing  on  the  specification  principle  in- 
clude manufacturers  and  some  of  the  large  department  stores  who  also 
use  testing  laboratories;  the  mail  order  houses  which  refer  to  standard 
specifications  in  their  catalogues,  and  by  this  reference  are  paving  the 
way  for  the  increased  use  of  specifications.    With  the  exception  of  the 
mail  order  houses,  information  possessed  concerning  the  composition  and 
probable  durability  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  is  rarely  passed  be- 
yond the  dealer. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  the  consumer  to  discover  which  of 
a  multitude  of  products  of  the  same  type  can  be  relied  on?    The  manufac- 
turers answer  the  question  by  saying  that  if  the  use  of  specifications  is 
extended  to  a  wide  circle  of  buyers,  the  rejected  goods,  if  they  could  be 
sold  at  all,  would  have  to  be  called  "Seconds"  and  sold  at  a  price  which 
would  reflect  their  deficient  quality.    This  may  be  a  valid  objection,  but 
since  the  advertisers  have  cultivated  the  notion  that  a  stigma  of  inferiority 
might  also  build  up  the  psychology  Trtiich  would  provide  for  the  use  of  less 
than  first  quality  goods  in  places  where  they  would  serve  their  purposes 
equally  well.    It  cannot  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  price  of  inferior 
quality  should  be  equal  to  that  of  first  quality. 
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TlVhile  it  is  probable  that  the  government  data  which  are  used 
in  selecting  scissors,  twine,  linoleum  or  paint  may  not  answer  all  the 
questions  raised  by  sui  ultimate  consumer,  they  do  provide  a  much  better 
method  of  bi;Qring  than  the  only  one  now  available  to  the  consumers:  that 
of  guessing  what  small  part  of  the  advertising,  competitive  claims  and 
sales  talk  is  worthy  of  credance. 

Against  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  in  the  ntmiber  of  persons 
employed  because  of  reduction  in  selling  costs  must  be  balanced  the 
advantages  of  specification  to  the  consumer,    A  set  quality  eliminates 
adulteration  and  reduces  the  cost  of  overhead  and  distribution.  It 
simplifies  the  manufacturing  processes  and  allows  for  buying  for  a  spe- 
cific purpose  suad  for  duplication  of  an  article  as  needed.  Specification 
would  nullify  the  achievements  of  great  brand  name  advertising  plans  as 
used  in  the  past,  and  would  make  then  unnecessary  in  the  future. 

IMPARTIAL  LABORA.TORY  TESTS 

Another  possible  future  aid  to  the  consximer  is  to  be  fovmd  in 
impartial  laboratory  tests  whose  findings  should  be  broadcast.    The  dif- 
ficulty of  working  such  a  plan  would  be  In  finding  the  proper  laboratory 
group  to  perform  the  tests.    It  would  seem  that  it  properly  should  be  a 
government  duty,  but  failing  that  is  it  not  possible  that  the  method  now 
being  used  by  trade  associations  which  test  and  recommend  approved  products 
could  be  coordinated  and  extended? 

In  considering  such  a  possibility  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  purpose  of  trade  associations  is  the  improvement  of  business  for  all 
their  members. 
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College  laboratories  might  also  be  of  service.  Difficulties 
in  such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  slowness  of  reaching  results  as  well 
as  the  possible  inaccuracy  of  finds  because  of  student  help,  and  above 
all,  the  possibility  that  the  college  officials  might  not  approve  of  such 
use  of  their  laboratories* 

Another  difficulty  which  would  have  to  be  met  by  any  such  testing 
agency  would  be  the  pressure  exerted  by  manufacturers  who  were  desirous  of 
a  higher  rating  than  their  product  would  warrant.    The  work  would  require 
supermen  to  withstand  the  temptations  involved. 

GRADE  MARKING 

Grade  marking  may  be  defined  as  the  placing  of  a  designating 
mark  on  a  product  in  such  a  place  that  the  buyer  may  easily  know,  with- 
out question  or  doubt,  the  quality  of  the  product. 

According  to  Florence  Armstrong  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture has  recommended  grades  for  thirty-eight  products.    These  grades 
are  now  accepted  as  standards  throughout  the  covmtry  in  cooperation  with 
the  National  Canners'  Association  which  has  drawn  up  a  set  of  minimum 
standards  for  peas,  tomatoes,  apricots,  cherries,  peaches  and  pears.  The 
grades  have  been  distinguished  as: 

1.  FANQY.  Superlative  quality.  High  color,  ripe, 
firm,  free  from  blemishes,  xmiform  in  size  and  very 
symmetrical.  Heavy  syrup  composing  about  55%  of  the 
contents  of  the  can. 

2.  CHOICE,  Fine  color,  ripe,  firm,  free  from  serious 
blemishes,  uniform  in  size,  symmetrical.  About  4:0% 
syrup. 
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3.  STANDARD.     Good  quality.    Color  reasonably  good, 
reasonably  free  from  blemishes;  reasonably  iiniformin 
size,  color,  and  degree  of  ripeness;  reasonably  sym- 
metrical.   Syrup  about  25%^ 

4,  SUB-STAlfDARD,    Lower  than  minimum  grade  for  stand- 
ard.   About  l<y/o  syrup.  25 

As  a  result  of  the  code  making  efforts  of  the  N.  R.  A.  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  chain  agreed  that  beginning  with  the  1935  pack  the 
tomatoes,  com,  peas,  and  snap  beans  sold  under  its  private  brand  names 
would  be  packed  according  to  the  foregoing  standards  and  would  be  labelled 
accordingly.    The  Food  *;  Grocery  Chain  Stores  of  America,  Inc.  likewise 
indicated  an  interest  in  honest  labelling  and  reconmiended  that  a  provision 
requiring  such  labelling  be  added  to  the  code. 

Miss  Brindze  in  How  to  Spend  Money  says: 

At  the  time  of  writing  (1935)  mai^  powerful  trade 
groups  are  still  fighting  the  grading  and  labelling 
of  csinned  goods  for  the  consumers.  However,  with 
the  pressure  from  the  chains  wit'nin  the  trade,  and 
pressure  from  consumers  from  without,  it  is  not  be- 
ing too  sanguine  to  assume  that  even  canners  with 
expensively  advertised  brand  names  will  eventual- 
ly be  forced  to  climb  on  the  bandwagon.  The  can- 
ners' lobby  may  continue  to  fight  a  little  longer, 
but,  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  the  NRA  or  the 
Canners*  Code,  the  battle  line  has  been  broken  by 
the  chain  stores.  Carmers  are  bitter  against  the 
defections  from  their  ranks.  They  fear  the  days 
of  "free"  and  imregulated  grading  are  almost  over 
(\anless  the  chains  renege,  which  is  not  now  likely). 
The  fact  that  the  purveyors  of  private  brand  canned 
goods  see  in  official  grading  an  opportunity  to  in- 
crease business  is  immaterial.  It  is  the  first 
real  victory  for  consumers. 


25.  Journal  of  Home  Economics.    Vol.  24.    p.  948. 

26.  Brindze,  Ruth.    How  to  Spend  Money,    p.  187. 
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The  MoNary-Mapes  Law,  passed  in  1930,  requires  that  all 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  covered  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture standards  must  bear  the  designation  "substandard"  on  the  label 
when  they  are  below  Grade  3,  Standard.    With  the  exception  of  the  sub- 
standard label  the  grade  marking  is  permissive,  rather  than  mandatory, 
but  since  the  middleman  hyiya  by  grade  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pass 
the  information  along  to  the  consumer  who  would  then  be  able  to  tinist 
her  canned  goods  more  fully. 

There  are  powerful  competitors  of  the  canning  industry,  and 
the  fact  that  the  movement  of  canned  goods  into  consvimption  is  lower 
than  dtiring  the  previous  five  years,  despite  lower  prices,  would  indi- 
cate that  the  consumer  is  turning  to  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  which 
are  made  available  through  refrigerated  or  heated  carriers,  and  to  the 
quick  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables.  In  these  she  can  see  both  qiiality 
and  quantity,  and  grade  the  articles  for  herself. 

The  l\jmber  industry  has  taken  steps  to  grade  its  output  said 
over  Z5%  of  the  total  soft  wood  cut  is  now  grade  marked,  and  over  50^ 
of  the  lumber  is  graded  and  o ertif ied.    The  Lumber  Association  reports 
that  the  movement  has  greatly  raised  the  tone  of  the  entire  lumber  in- 
dustry.   The  Southern  Pine  Association  states  that  "practically  all  our 
advertising  in  trade  promotion  effort  has  revolved  aromd  grade  marking," 

The  western  fruit  growers  furnish  some  of  the  most  successful 
examples  of  grade  marking  and  labelling;  apples,  for  example,  are  graded 

27.  Agnew,  P.  G.    The  Movement  for  Standards  of  Consumer  Goods.  The 
Annals.    May  1934.    p.  66. 
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under  state  regulations  and  a  grade  is  marked  on  each  box.    In  many  cases 
the  trade  marked  brand  narae  is  applied  to  each  grade  specified  in  the  State 
grading  rules,  e.  g.  "Skookvmi,  Extra  Fancy"  and  "Skookum  Fancy."  So 
successful  has  been  the  policy  of  basing  the  whole  marketing  program 
on  grade  marking  that  Western  fruit,  so  marked,  has  come  largely  to  domi- 
nate the  eastern  markets  in  successful  competition  with  local  sources. 
The  same  general  method  is  followed  in  the  $139,000,000  western  citrus 
industry. 

Perhaps  the  most  extensive  use  of  grading  is  found  in  the  let- 
ters "U,  S.  P."  which  indicate  "United  States  Pharmacopoeia."    That  is 
a  book  which  contains  the  standards  for  identify,  purity  and  strength  of 

standard  formulae  for  drugs.    These  formulae  have  become  the  legal  stand- 

f 

ards  by  the  terms  of  the  Pure  Food  And  Drug  Act  by  state  and  local  legis- 
lation.^^ 

CERTIFICATION  PLANS 

According  to  P.  G.  Agnew  in  The  Movement  for  Standards  for 
30 

Consumer  Goods      there  are  a  large  number  of  plans  for  certifying  quality 
but  although  such  certification  plans  and  agencies  are  multiplying  in 
numbers  there  is  no  standard  under  which  all  work.    One  group  may  cer- 
tify on  the  basis  of  a  technical  standard  which  serves  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  quality  of  the  product  meets  those  standards  whereas  another 

28.  Op.  Cit.  p.  66. 

29.  Brindze,  Ruth.    How  to  Spend  Money,    p.  146. 

30.  Agnew,  P.  G.    The  Movement  for  Standards  for  Consumer  Goods.  The 

Annals.    May,  1934.    p.  60. 
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group  may  use  no  technical  standards,  but  make  the  decision  upon  their 
expert  knowledge  and  experience. 

The  m\jltiplicity  of  these  agencies  indicates  a  widespread 
recognition  of  the  inadequacies  of  our  present  marketing  system,  but  it 
is  also  introducing  confusion  which  is  likely  to  result  in  as  complex  a 
situation  as  is  produced  by  the  great  number  of  individual  brands* 

The  American  Standards  Association  recommends  that  any  pro- 
gram of  certification  or  labelling  should  be  effectively  supervised  by  a 
properly  qualified  body  such  as  a  trade  association  or  a  testing  labora- 
tory operating  under  proper  administi-ative  management*    The  future  success 

of  self- identifying,  quality- guar ajiteeing  labels  depends  on  how  rigidly 

31 

the  claims  of  the  label  are  enforced  by  the  associated  manufacturers. 

Agencies  are  already  in  existence  and  operating  effectively  to 
'minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  misbranding  and  mislabelling  with  intent  to 
deceive.    One  trade  association  dismisses  from  its  membership  any  member 
found  guilty  of  misbranding  or  adulterating. 

It  is  probable  that  as  the  consumer  becomes  group  conscious, 
grade  marking  and  labelling  will  be  carried  through  many  different  lines 
of  goods,  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

A  TJ.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  CONSUMER 

Dr.  J.  P.  Warbasse,  head  of  the  Cooperative  League;  F.  J. 
Schlink  of  Consumers'  Research;  and  Beatrice  Pitney  Lamb  of  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Women  Voters,  all  have  suggested  a  Department  of  the  Con- 
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sumer,  under  the  federal  government,  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  Departments 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  in  order  that  consumers  in  general  may 
have  a  proper  channel  through  which  to  voice  their  needs,  and  from  which 
they  may  receive  services,  safeguards,  research,  publicity,  and  skilled 
opposition  to  interests  which  would  invade  their  rights. 

Schlink  would  transfer  such  bodies  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Federal  Purchasing  Board, 
the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  and  all  other  Federal  agencies  whose  sup- 
posed major  function  is,  or  could  be,  the  protection  of  the  consumer,  to 
the  new  Department  of  Consiimers.    He  would  have  these  departments  test 
commodities  and  supply  ideal  specifications,  and  make  their  findings 
available  to  all  consvmiers  through  a  weekly  "Consumers'  Guide",  possibly 
like  the  one  recently  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Association. 

Why  are  these  not  good  suggestions?     Is  it  merely  that  the 
consuming  body  is  too  inarticulate  to  voice  its  needs  sufficiently  loud- 
ly to  overcome  organized  opposition?    It  seems  to  the  writer  that  the  in- 
herent weaknesses  are  those  which  are  the  result  of  human  weaknesses.  If 
the  consxjmers  should  combine  so  as  to  use  their  potential  strength,  most 
of  the  above  suggestions  might  be  made  to  work  feasibly. 
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CHAPTER  XII 


THE  FUTURE 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  consumer  difficulties  are  due 
to  his  inability  to  secure  \anbiased  infonnation  because  of  high  pres- 
sure selling  methods;  the  fact  that  competition,  formerly  considered 
to  be  a  protection  to  the  consumer  has  changed  from  a  simple  to  a  com- 
plex process  vjhich  is  not  an  unmixed  benefit  to  the  consumer;  that  lack 
of  standards  of  quality  and  quantity;  obsolescence;  and  technological 
unemployment  cause  serious  cons\Araer  diff iculties»    Other  contributing 
causes  include  lack  of  a  method  by  which  the  ordinary  citizen  may  ob- 
tain information  regarding  doctors  and  lawyers;  and  the  increase  of  the 
danger  from  poison  residue  on  fruits  and  vegetables. 

As  a  means  of  combatting  the  foregoing  difficulties  there 
are  a  large  number  of  governmental  agencies  at  work  for  the  consumer, 
a  large  number  of  which  have  been  inaugurated  within  recent  years. 
The  State  and  municipal  governments  are  furnishing  a  great  many  aids 
which  have  been  effective  for  so  long  a  time  that  they  are  now  common- 
place  and  people  fail  to  consider  what  conditions  might  be  without  the 
long  standing  aids.     In  addition  several  of  the  states  are  sponsoring 
definitely  outstanding  helps  of  a  rather  unusual  nature.    Many  private 
and  commercial  organizations  are  doing  considerable,  usually  from  a 
self-protective  angle,  which  reacts  to  the  advantage  of  the  consumer* 

At  first  thought,  it  seemed  that  standardization,  accomr 
panied  by  proper  identifying  labels  would  solve  many  of  the  consumers' 
difficulties,  and  if  the  move  is  sufficiently  pressed,  standardization 
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will  doubtless  become  established.    But  there  seems  to  be  a  legitimate 
objection  to  that  plan  which  must  be  considered;    that  fewer  types  of 
goods  will  reduce  turnover,  especially  if  they  are  of  a  better  wearing 
quali1:y,  and  thereby  cause  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  gross  sales,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  of  employment. 

Obsolescence,  already  considered  as  a  consumer  difficulty,  would 
probably  not  help  the  producer's  cause  more  than  at  present.    At  present 
there  is  agreement  among  producers  as  to  the  industrial  value  of  obsoles- 
cence of  consumer  goods.    Labor  content  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  selling 
price.    It  is  now  but  b%  of  the  price  of  an  automobile.    It  is  the  work 
of  salesmanship,  advertising,  cross-hauling  and  competition  which  swells 
prices. 

The  Atlantic  and  Pacific  chain  have  now  launched  the  move  for 
marking  a  grade  on  the  containers  of  canned  staples.    With  this  beginning 
the  probability  is  that  this  type  of  grading  will  become  effective  through- 
out the  entire  canning  industry.    When  that  happens  one  consumer  difficulty 
will  be  remedied. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  national  laws  in  intrastate  commerce 
is  of  growing  importance.     The  United  States  is  no  larger  now,  from  a 
point  of  travel  time  and  ease  of  commxinication  than  Massachusetts  was 
when  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  it  may  be  that  States'  Rights 
have  outgrown,  or  are  outgrowing,  their  value.    Certainly  it  does  not 
seem  that  they  should  be  so  important  as  to  nullify  the  value  of  laws 
like  the  national  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  Meat  Inspection  Act,  and 
similar  ones,  merely  because  the  controlled  article  does  not  cross  state 
boundaries. 
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A  ftirther  development  of  consumer  cooperatives,  under  ef- 
fective control,  is  to  be  hoped  for.    The  personal  desire  for  profit  is 
likely  to  enter  into  such  organizations  unless  supervision  is  such  as 
will  make  it  impossible.    The  cooperative  idea  could  be  extended  to 
cover  legal  and  medical  service  which  would  help  to  correct  some  of  the 
present  difficulties  in  those  lines.     In  Elk  City,  Oklahoma,  1800  fam- 
ilies have  adapted  the  plan  to  the  Community  Hospital,  and  in  Japan 
sixty  such  hospitals  have  been  started  during  the  past  five  years. 

An  extension  of  services  like  those  of  the  New  York  City 
Consumers'  Service  exid  the  County  Councils  is  to  be  hoped  for. 

The  eventual  establishment  of  a  Federal  Department  of  the 
Consumer  seems  desirable.    Such  a  department  when  established  should  be 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  large  departments  and  should  include 
supervision  of  the  macny  groups  now  helping,  or  which  may  in  the  future 
help,  the  consumer  to  any  great  degree.     The  head  of  the  department 
should  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  President's  cabinet.    Until  such 
a  department  becomes  a  reality  it  should  be  seen  that  the  consvuner  is 
represented  on  all  future  boards  whose  decisions  affect  the  price, 
quantity  or  quality  of  goods. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  fundamental  of  all  aids  is 
the  need  of  overcoming  the  inertia  and  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  con- 
sumer.    If  the  consuming  body  would  agree  among  themselves  they  could 
exert  an  overpowering  influence,  and  overcome  all  the  obstacles  by 
which  they  are  now  hampered.    Competing  groups  are  powerfully  organ- 
ized and  articulate,  but  the  mass  consumer  is  made  up  of  a  group  of 
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individvialists  -who  usually  are  inarticulate.    The  difficuliy  can  be 
remedied  only  through  education  -which  will  awaken  the  consumer  group. 
It  appears  that  the  educational  movement  is  already  being  launched  at 
jD&ny  points  so  that  within  a  few  years  there  will  be  more  people  who 
have  an  understanding  of  the  consumer  problems  who  will  be  able  to  serve 
as  guides  in  handling  the  problem. 

It  is  less  agitating  to  accept  the  status  quo  than  to  attempt 
to  change  it,  and  it  is  always  easier  to  let  someone  else  do  the  unpleas- 
ant things  in  life,  but  when  a  sufficient  number  recognize  the  need  it 
is  likely  that  steps  will  be  taken  through  clubs,  churches  and  other 
groups  to  build  up  the  will  to  accomplish  the  needed  end. 

Unless  the  public  knows  what  it  wants  and  insists  on  getting 
it  there  is  little  liklihood  of  a  chsmge  on  the  producer's  part.  One 
New  York  department  store  said, "We 're  waiting  to  see  what  our  customers 
want.    When  enough  of  them  ask  for  grading  and  informative  labelling, 
we'll  see  that  they  get  it." 

The  business  concerns  who  have  gone  steadily  ahead  during 
the  recent  difficult  years  are  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  consumers' 
needs  and  preferences  and  have  satisfied  them.    It  may  be  that  as  the 
discovery  of  the  auto  and  of  the  radio  lifted  the  country  out  of  pre- 
vious slack  times  so  the  discovery  of  the  consumer  might  lift  business 
from  its  current  slump. 


!•    Brindze,  Ruth.    How  to  Spend  Money,    p.  7. 
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